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WARSAW PACT AND GROUPS OF FORCES 


EXCESSIVE USE OF OFFICIAL VEHICLES CRITICIZED 


Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 27 Mar 83 p 2 


[Article by Col-Engr A. Pokotilo, chief of motor maintenance service, GSFG Air 
Forces: "An ‘Office’ on Wheels"] 


[Text] Recently, the officers of the motor maintenance service at our headquarters 
analyzed how officers use the official vehicles at their disposal. I can tell you 
frankly that many discrepencies were discovered. Chief among these was the consid- 
erable excessive use of vehicles. Why do such things sometimes happen? 


In connection with this matter, we spoke with the commander of an independent air- 
field maintenance support battalion, Lt Col A. Fedenko. Why, over the course of 
one year, did his official car cover a distance twice as great as the set limit? 
Becoming angry, Anatoliy Vasil'yevich gave many reasons. Indeed, on flying day, 
he, the commander, has to find time to monitor the quality of the runway and taxi- 
way preparation, visit many installations located in various corners of the air- 
field and so forth. The facts, however, indicate that far from all of the trips 
made by the battalion commander's UAZ were out of necessity. 


One day, a bus carrying Anatoliy Vasil‘yevich's colleagues was on its way to an of- 
ficial meeting at higher headquarters, while the commander's official vehicle rode 
along behind. It was frequently possible to observe similar "cavalcades" which 
differed only in that they had the air regimental commander's UAZ or another car 

up ahead. Had Fedenko used the transporation that was going his way, the figure 

on the odometer of his official car woui: have been much lower. 


Officer Fedenko's reference to the necessity of making numerous trips about the air- 
field also sounded unconvincing. Nearby are exactly the same airfield facilities 

of another battalion commander. He, however, does not have an overconsumption of 
fuel. Could it be because he approaches the conservation of material resources in 

a careful manner which shows a concern for the state? 


Many of the installations at the airfield are located close to one another. I had 
many times noted how some of the officers who had official cars at their disposal 
became accustomed to riding, even over distances which would be more easily and, 

by the way, more advantageously traversed on foot. Therefore, I think it is always 
useful to ask oneself: "Is it possible to get by without driving?" I am sure that 
in many cases it would prove t» be possible. 








Here is an example. Lt Col Voronin's official car had served out its useful life, 
and for some time the officer remained, as they say, "without a mount." Well, what 
of it? Oleg Yegorovich began planning his working day carefully and systematized 
the monitoring and checking of his subordinates’ performance. He then did not have 
to visit the facilities. Business, however, did not suffer as a result. His depu- 
ties, having received greater independence, sensed the commander's trust in them 
and began to treat the execution of their duties with a greater sense of responsi- 
bility. A vehicle, however, was once again placed at his disposal. Lt Col Voronin's 
needs are now fully satisfied by only one-half the yearly motor-vehicle resources 


alloted to him. 


It is no secret that some commanders have turned their official vehicles into "of- 
fices'’ in which they spend aimost all of their working day. Some will even give 
instructions to their subordinates without getting out of the vehicle. The only 
pity is that these officer-leaders do not think about how much this management style 
costs the state. Indeed, the kilometers covered by vehicles in excess of the limit 
bring about an excessive turnover in fuel and spare parts and lead to a premature 
exhaustion of motor-vehicle resources. 


Let us imagine for a minute the fate of a unit's motor-vehicle support plan if many 
of the official vehicles “roll” past the established maximum. The picture we obtain 


» 


is not a happy one. 


Yes, sometimes the need arises for the more active utilization of a vehicle in the 
interests of service. [It is possible to have eposodic overexpenditures of those 
motor-vehicle resources which are planned for a given period of time. Naturally, 

a zealous and disciplined officer will then put the vehicle in the garage for a cer- 
tain period of time so that all of this can be "entered" into the limit schedule. 
This, incidentally, is how the overwhelming majority of commanders and chiefs oper- 


ate. 


Unfortunately, however, officer-leaders sometimes deviate from observance of the 
limit discipline in all sorts of ways. For example, motor pool officers caused a 
considerable cverexpenditure of motor resources for the vehicle entrusted to Lt Col 
V. Kukarkin. They then considered it expedient not to give the vehicle a transport 
coupon for the new year. Obviously, this had to be done temporarily in order to 

pay back the overexpenditure. One would think that officer Kukarkin would have to 
make changes in his style of organization. He, however, preferred another, rather 
peculiar variant. By devious means, Kukarkin obtained a transport coupon and con- 
tinued to ride around in his vehicle. In this case, the vehicle once again "rolled" 
ast the established milage limit. Stricter measures had to be taken to influence 
he offender--he was reprimanded. In addition, a part of the cost of the excess 

uel was taken out of the officer's pay. 


U 
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Particularly upsetting is the fact that military vehicles are sometimes used to make 
trips for purposes which are far removed from the interests of the service. One 
time, in the morning hours of a holiday, a vehicle rolled out of the motor pool with 
deputy commander Maj A. Barkalov at the wheel and left in an unknown direction be- 
yond the boundaries of the air garrison. Clearly, the vehicle was being used for 

a purpose for which it was not intended. In actuality, as it turned out, he just 


wanted to go for a drive. 








x<ceeded where an atmosphere of great mutual need has not been 
This is the kind of unit in which 


As a rule, limits are & 
laxity in service is allowed. 
A. Barkalov serves. Here the established rules for making a trip by vehicle are 
frequently not observed. Sometimes the vehicles are released from the motor pool 
without a detail or with trip tickets improperly drawn up, passing up the chief of 


reated and where 


the checkpoint. 


[t is believed that great untapped reserves for saving material resources can be 


yun@ in treating assigned official vehicles in a manner which shows a concern for 
For this rea- 


the state and in keeping a strict account of each kilometer covered. 
son, as was emphasized by the November (1982) Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, 
it will be necessary to make people strictly responsible for overconsumption and 


for exceeding norms and limits. 
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ARMED FORCES 


ARMY DAY ARTICLE BY TRANSCAUCASUS COMMANDER KULISHEV 
PMO 31321 Tbilisi ZARYA VOSTOKA in Russian 23 Feb 83 pp l, 3 


(GruzINFORM-attributed article by Col Gen 0. V. Kulishev, commander of the Red 
Banner Order Transcaucasus Military District pegged to Soviet Army and Navy 
Day: ‘Mighty Guardian of Socialism and Peace"] 


[Excerpt] The Soviet people are now in their fourth decade of life and labor 
under peaceful skies. Our gains in economic and social development are great. 
Our plans and prospects are imposing. But peace is required for their suc- 
cessful implementation. The aspiration for peace of our party and people and 
their constant struggle to strengthen it have always been combined with 

Soviet people's high political vigilance and their constant concern for the 
defense of the socialist fatherland. This is caused by the fact that the 
policy of imperialism today exhibits particularly explicitly adventurism and 
a readiness to gamble with mankind's vital interests for the sake of its 
narrow mercenary goals. 


The U.S. ruling circles, inflating the myth of an alleged "Soviet military 
threat,'’ have intensified political ideological and economic pressure on 
socialism and on the national liberation movement. President Reagan has pro- 
claimed a "crusade" against the USSR and the other socialist states. In- 
perialist reaction's malicious anti-Soviet and anticommunist objectives have 
been expressed with utmost frankness in the "direct confrontation" strategy 
adopted by Washington in the i980's. The priority objective of this aggres- 
sive strategy is the elimination of the approximate balance of military and 
strategic forces existing between the United States and the USSR, between NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact member countries, an aspiration to overtake the Soviet 
Union militarily and dictate terms to it. 


The U.S. claims to world hegemony are based on an unprecedented arms race 
which is entering a qualitatively new and much more dangerous stage embracing 
ever newer types of weapons, both nuclear and conventional, all types of 
military activity in practically all parts of the world. In the next 5 
years alone [1983-87) the Pentagon's expenditure will reach over $1.6 trillion. 
This is six times more than total U.S. expenditure throughout “orld War II. 


The advancement of new military programs is inseparably linked with the es- 
calation of strategic concepts and doctrines like the "first disarming nuclear 








a 
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"strike," "limited nuclear war," “protracted nuclear war" and others. This is 
also served by the NATO cecision to deploy 600 U.S. medium range missiles in 


Europe. 


The situation near our motherland's southern borders continues to become more 
complex. The Near East conflict'’s deteriorating increasingly through the 
fault of U.S. imperialism and the Israeli aggressors. 


All in all, as the Warsaw Pact member states" political declaration notes, \ 
the situation is becoming increasingly complex, international tension is 
increasing and the threat of war, primarily nuclear war, is intensifying. 


Under these conditions and while exercising leadership of the building of 
communism, our party is forced to show constant concern for strengthening 
the country's defense capability. "To provide everything that is needed 
for the army and navy,” Yu. V. Andropov, general secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, noted in his speech at the Party Central Committee's 
November (1982) Plenum, "has been and continues to be considered an obliga- 
tory matter, especially in today's international situation." 


CSO: 1801/268 
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EZDA" ON IMPORTANCE OF ‘COMBAT DUTY' 
cow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 14 Apr 83 First Edition p l 
"Combat Duty"] 


on 


combat duty, 
They are given 


and hour many armed forces servicemen are 
n peacetime is the fulfillment of a combat task. 


onsibility for the inviolability of the fatherland's frontiers 
ection of Soviet people's peaceful labor. 
international Situation attests most obviously to the growth 


sm's aggressive military preparations aimed against the socialist 


community countries. The reactionary circles of the United States and the 
other NATO countries are building up the arms race, particularly the nuclear 
arms race, and seeking to disrupt the military strategic equilibrium which 
has taken shape in the world and to bend the course of world events to their 
will. 

...Washington's present policy," Comrade Yu. V. Andropov, general secretary 


. : men 
of the CPSIl 
rrocor tr Tl 

USSR, has 


the 


dangerous 


his report Sixty Years of 
t xtremely 


Situation to e 


ommittee, noted in 
the international! 


Central 
exacerbated 


limits." All this obliges the motherland's armed defenders to follow 
vigilantly the imperialist forces’ intrigues, to be constantly on guard, and 
to observe the greatest vigilance and strengthen their combat readiness. 
Those entrusted with combat duty have the most modern weapons and combat 
equipment in their hands: formidable strategic and air defense missiles, 
all-weather interceptor aircraft, reliable radar stations, communications 


electronic 


systems and autom.ted control systems and other complex devices 
The duty of every serviceman is to strictly fulfill his functional duties 
is a member of the duty shifts and crews, to know his weapons and equipment 
to perfection and to keep them in a state of constant readiness for combat 
is¢ 

A lot of experience in working with subunit personnel on mbat duty has been 
accumulated in the troops. This work is performed purposefully and speci- 
fically in, r instance, the air defense regiment unde the comm 

suards Nechayev. The commanders and litical workers explain in 
depth to the servicemen the present international situation and t party 
and government demands on the troops’ combat readines he unit set 








great store special training and psychological preparation of the missile 

men, study of the tactical potential of air attack facilities, and the 

bility to detect and identify airborne targets even on the basis of inccen- 
launch at maximum 


a 

plete, tragmented data and to destroy them with the first 
d ances. This approach rules out any accidents or errors in the special- 
ists’ actions or failures in the combat equipment. And as a result the 
missile men invariably display a high degree of vigilance and discipline on 
combat duty. 

The main role in maintaining vigilance on combat duty belongs to f 
and ensigns heading the duty subunits, crews and shifts. Nowadays the time 
taken to assess the situation and take decisions is measures in minutes 

and even seconds. And the effective use of this time depends primarily on 
those who lead the duty subunits. They must act boldly and resolutely and 
use all forces and means at their disposal to ensure unfailing fulfillment 
of tne combat task. 


The level of vigilance and readiness for the start of combat operations among 
the duty crews and shifts largely depends on each specialist's thoroughness 
and discipline. An order, instruction or command must be fulfilled precisely 
ithin the minimum time possible. Combat duty discipline presupposes in 
addition enterprising and resourceful action and the ability at any moment 

9 concentrate and channel one's will and skill toward the best fulfillment 
»9f the combat task. This fact must be considered in the process of training 
and educating personnel. Cases are known when even experienced servicemen 
have relaxed, acted sluggishly and without initiative and have failed to 
implement in full the duties set them. It is essential also to bear in mind 
that some experienced servicemen sometimes began to treat combat duty 1. re 
ordinary .-rvice, elements of indifference and complacency can be observed in 
them, and tne sharp edge of responsibility and vigilance is blunted. And 

it is only a step from this to negligence. Of course, these phenomena are 


isolated, but they must be forestalled. 


Party political work is a very important means of mobilizing servicemen t< 
ensure constant, unremitting vigilance and the excellent fulfillment of combat 
duty tasks. This work must be performed uninterruptedly, actively and 
creatively and encompass with its influence all aspects and all elements of 
this very important type of martial activity. The effectiveness of party 
political work largeiy depends on the skillful placement of the party and 
Komsomol aktiv, the use of the most effective forms of ideological influence 
ind the ensuring of a clear-cut system of political information. That is 
commanders, political organs and party and Komsomol organizations must 
onstantly seek out ways of increasing political influence on the quality 
of combat duty, seeking the highest degree of vigilance, discipline and 
rganization among the servicemen. 


Modern combat equipment and armaments are collective in character, and their 
ective use depends literally on each man. That presupposes a highly 


c¢ > 
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e 
developed sense of collectivism, mutual aid among specialists, the ability 
to act in nonstandard circumstances when the situation changes sharply 


and requires instant reactions and the taking of precise, rapid decisions, 











and the ability when necessary to take a comrade's place. Daily attention 
must be paid to the formation of these qualities. Commanders, political 
workers and party and Komsomol organizations must seek to ensure that all 
duty shifts and crews are psycholugically tempered, well organized combat 
collectives and that every specialist is clearly aware of his role and 
responsihility for the overall success. 


For the successful exeCution of combat duty, active use must be made of 
competition launched this training year under the slogan "raise vigilance 
and reliably safeguard the motherland's defense!'"" Experience shows that 
where socialist pledges adopted for the combat duty period are marked 

by a specific nature and promote the successful solution of tasks to the 
maximum, where commanders and political workers seek their unconditional 
fulfillment, vigilance is always higher and discipline always stronger. 
That is why summing up the results of combat duty must be closely linked 
with an analysis of competition progress and the leaders’ achievements 
must be publicized and shortcomings given a principled assessment. 


Achieving the point where duty crews, shifts and subunits perform the tasks 
set them in exemplary fashion and perform their crucial service to an 
excellent standard means making a substantial contribution to raising the 
combat readiness of the troops and naval forces. 


CSO: 1801/266 








GROUND FORCES 


NIGHT RECONNAISSANCE DESCRIBED 


Moscow ZNAMENOSETS in Russian No 2, Feb 83 (signed to press 24 Jan 83) 
pp 14-15 


[Article by Maj A. Alistratov, Order of Lenin Leningrad Military District: 
"Target Search at Night"] 


iText] Night was coming into its own, and the subunits’ slated for reconnais- 
sance were doing everything they could to reveal the “enemy's" combat formation 
and deduce his plan. After all, armed with modern armored personnel carriers 
and tanks, he could regroup under the cover of darkness and foul weather, and 
concentrate his main efforts in new sectors. 


The situation was complicated by the adverse weather--fog and drizzle. Under 
these conditions the burden had to be carried by the ground radar reconnaissance 
posts. They were positioned in such a way that roads, intersections, pro- 
bable routes of movement of “enemy" troops and areas of terrain which the 
enemy could utilize to improve his defenses at night were within the obser- 
vation and search sector of each station. This precluded redundant reconais- 
sance of the same target. In order to insure stable communication and swift 
reporting of reconnaissance information, the radar stations were deployed 
right at the command and observation points of the subunit commanders. 


Operator Private V. Oganesyan was the first to detect the "enemy." His station 
was operating in manual mode, which permitted him to significantly reduce 

the time required to search for a target and determine its coordinates. The 
operator established that an infantry group numbering five or six men was 
laying a minefield in no-man's land. Ognesyan reported the bearing of the 
group, and the range to it. And as soon as it came within range of the machine- 
gun's night sight, the gunner opened fire and annihilated it. 


An automatic grenade launcher was deployed right next to the radar station. 
This made it possible to do without communication resources and to reduce the 
time before opening fire, operating according to the principle of reacting 
immediately to target inputs. Operator Private A. Novikov gave the crew of the 
automatic grenade launcher the bearing to the target in degrees and the 
distance to it. The crew immediately set its grenade launcher with a compass 
and fixed the range on the sight scale. Then the barrel of the grenade launcher 
was aligned with the zero mark on the sight, and the weapon was aimed by super- 
imposing the crosshairs of the sight over an illuminated aiming post. This 





made it possible to fire the weapon at a range exceeding the possibilities 
of night sighting, reconnaissance and observation instruments. 


In meof the phases of combat the station at whichPrivate Vv. Belituyev 

worked as an operator was correcting the fire of an artillery battery. Using 
an aiming circle, the subunit commander determined the grid bearing from the 
command and observation point to the station. Setting a grid bearing opposite 
to that indicated by the battery commander on his izimuth scale, the operator 
turned the reference point unit and antenna of the station in the direction of 
the battery commander's aiming circle and locked them in position. The oper- 
ator used the sight on the station's antenna to line up precisely with the aiming 
Circle. After this he turned the reference point unit and the antenna into 
the reconnaissance sector. The station was now oriented and ready to provide 
data for artillery fire--grid bearing and range to target. The operator com- 
pleted his mission successfully. A mortar platoon advancing toward the gun 
positions and up to a platoon of infantry on armored personnel carriers were 
annihilated on the basis of his report. 


During the critique the lesson leader mentioned the proficiency of the 
operators of the ground radar reconnaissance stations and their ability to get 
the most out of the equipment. 


The praise directed toward the scouts was equally shared by the NCOs who 
trained the soldiers to work with the station. I was afforded the opportunity 
of meeting with one of them--Junior Sergeant R. Adamonis, and to reveal some 
of the features of the procedures he uses to train operators. 


Let me note first of all that an officer usually conducted the theoretical 
lessons, which familiarized the soldiers with the purpose of the station, 

the layout and principle of its combat use and so on. Junior Sergeant 

Adamonis handled what we can call the practical aspect: He monitored the 
independent work of the soldiers with the manual and the radar operating in- 
structions, and he helped each soldier to learn the arrangement of the station's 
units and blocks, the tuning fixtures and the controls. In other words he 

made sure that the subordinates would firmly assimilate the order of deploying 


and packing up the station. 


The hardest thing for the soldiers to do was to learn how to control the 
station without mistakes during target search using different operating modes, 
and to determine the range parameters of target search. But this was aiso the 
most important part of the training, because the automatic, precise actions of 
an operator are the principal signs of his high qualification. 


Work at the radar station begins with training in the use of the controls at 
a slow pace--from the tumbler switches used to test the storage batteries to 
the switches used to set the range to the target. 


The figure below is a mnemonic diagram of the actions of an operator preparing 
a station for work. This is not as simple as it might seem at first glance. 


Experience has shown that an operator's acquisition of the initial habits of 
working with the station's controls is the foundation of further increase in 


> 
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proficiency. The junior sergeant requires his operator to prepare the station 
“plind": He must repeat all of the necessary operations aloud from memory, 
strictly in their sequence. And it is only after the soldier is able to 


describe all the procedures without hesitation that the junior sergeant permits 


him to work with the materiel. Arbitrarily changing the positions of the 
controls, he asks the operator to prepare the station for work without looking 
at the control panel, explaining each operation aloud as he proceeds. If the 
student makes even an insignificant mistake, he has to start all over again. 
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Mnemonic Diagram of the Actions of an Operator 
Preparing a Station for Work 


Key: 
l. Switch 8. Operating mode 
2. Control 9. Manual 
3. Volume 10. Automatic 
4. Search ll. Antenna switch 
5. Range 12. Target 
6. Farther 13. Electron range display 
7. Closer 


The junior sergeant makes it understood to the soldier that making the 
operations automatic is not an end unto itself. It is dictated by the combat 
Situation and by various unfavorable conditions when it may be impossible to 
even see the control panels. 


The operators are taught how to seek and detect targets in a special area of 
the tactical training field. The senior commander creates the appropriate 
Situation, and he details servicemen and combat equipment (a motor vehicle, 
a tank) to act as real targets and to move on a front of 150-200 meters. 


n the beginning the junior sergeant explains the characteristics of each 
arget as it shows up. He explains how the signal changes depending on the 
nature of the target, on its range and on presence of traces from terrain 
eatures. Having taught the operator to aim the antenna with the sight, on 
an individual for example, the the junior sergeant allows the former to 
listen to the signal in the earphones, and he requires him to memorize that 
sound. The fact is that no matter what the situation, a signal from a parti- 
cular target will always be the same. 


ll 











Then the training gets more complex. This time the route taken by the soldier 
acting as a target passes through terrain covered with dense vegetation (ta 
grass, brush) or a forest background. Naturally the signal reflected from the 
terrain features would be stronger. It is significantly more difficult to 
recognize the “voice” of a target on such backgrounds. This is the time for 
the operator to develop his "feel"--that is, his ability to discern the 
typical characteristics of a target's manifestation. As an example if the 
station has detected a single soldier, a low noise recalling the crunching of 
dry iitter beneath a person's feet is heard in the earphones. Such a signal 
can be heard from an individual moving frontally in relation to the radio 
station up to 300 meters away. 


~- 


If the target is farther away, or if it is at an angle to the station's posi- 
he xr cted signal recalls the squeaking of snow beneath an individual's 
oO weather: Its tone is high, it repeats itself more frequently, 


and it is much less audible. 
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During the training sessions the operator learns that the signals reflected 
from terrain features are monotonous, exhibiting no significant changes in the 
range of sound qualities. When a moving target arises on this background, 
intermittent signals arise. The art of the operator is to detect and identify 
these signals. Sometimes they are so weak that it takes exceptional pro- 
ficiency to recognize them. 


Determining the range to a target also requires a certain knack. Whatever the 
search mode, be it manual or automatic, the first time a signal arises it 
does not last long, and the first task of the operator is to get this signal 
to remain constant. For this purpose he orients the antenna in the direction 
of the target's motion, and he turns it slightly left and right in such a 

way aS tO maximize the signal from the target. Concurrently he begins to 
determine the range to it. In other words the operator in a sense unifies 

his ability to detect a target and his habits of working with the range 
determination controls. 


Having ascertained the presence of a target in automatic mode, the operator 
switches the station to manual and determines the bearing to the target using 
an azimuth scale. Then using the target range switch he sets the detection 
zone. Here 1S an example. 

The operator listens to the signal from the target at ranges from 1,000 to 
2,000 meters. Then he sets the target range switch "+100" in the + position. 
When signal audibility is maximum the distance from 1,100 to 1,200 meters 
lights up on the electronic display. This is the search zone. Now the 
operator sets the "Closer-Farther" switch in the "Closer" position, and 
turning the "+25" knob he sets the distance to the target on the range scale 
on the basis of the greatest signal volume. If the target cannot be heard, 
he sets the switch to its "Farther" position. But if the target remains 
"silent" here as well, its detection would require changing the search zone 
by setting the "+100" switch in its - (minus) position. The procedure for 
determining range is the same as above. 
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Key: 


l. Search 4. Range 
2. Target 5. "Farther" position 
3. Earphones 6. “Closer" position 


Thus the operator's a@derof work with the station's control conso t 
mine the distance to a target may be boiled down to the following rules. 


First, when a target appears in automatic search mode, the operator determines 
the zone within which it has arisen. For this purpose he uses the switches 
indicating the range to the target in kilometers and "+100." 


Second, he determines the zone boundary nearest to the target, using the 
"“Closer-Farther"™ switch. 


Third, if the operator hears the target in the "Farther" position he sets the 
"+25" switch to - (minus), while on the other hand,if the target is heard with 
the switch in its "Closer" position, he sets the switch to + (plus). 


Fourtn, he constantly monitors the electronic display, which gives the range 
to the target. 


Junior Sergeant Adamonis uses operational cards to improve the habits of ground 
radar reconnaissance station operators. These cards help to develop the 
motor habits of the soldiers and their ability to perform all mechanical 
perations automatically. Thus the operator gets more time to think out the 
Situation and to determine the direction of motion of the target, the 
boundaries of its detection zone and its character. 


Sance station operators is not stereotypic. It allows broad room for the 
creativity of each lesson leader. However, Junior Sergeant Adamonis's 
experience could be used as a basis by all NCOs who will be given the job of 
training subordinates to search for targets at nicht. 
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[Article by Warrant Officer A. Milyukov, antiaircraft artillery battery chief, 
Red Banner Volga Military District: "The First Commandment"] 


[Text] Responding to my question as to what moral-combat qualities a soldier 
cannot do without, during a lesson on regulations with young soldiers, 
Private Anatoliy Kurekov and other novices spoke of bravery, valor and stead- 
fastness, but there was little said about another quality so necessary to a 
warrior--discipline. 


It is not right away, of course, that the young soldier begins to understand 
the significance of discipline to maintaining combat readiness. Nor does he 
acquire the habit of always complying with the regulations and of unquestion- 
ing performance and obedience right away. 


It was hard for Private A. Kurekov to get used to military discipline as 
well. At times he would be late for formation, he would not make his bed, 
and he would not shine his boots. Moreover he did not show any special 
enthusiasm in fulfilling Sergeant Shaykh-Akhmed Khadisov's demands. On 
becoming aware of the squad commander's difficulties I asked him what he in- 
tended to do. 


"I'll get Kurekov to memorize the responsibilities the regulations impose on 
a soldier to the letter, and then recite them to me. That might help." 


I did not countermand his decision. But Istatedmy opinion: The regulations 
could be learned mechanically, but that will not keep someone from acting 
contrary to them. If the sergeant wished this mt to happen, stating his demands 
would not be enough: He would also have to persuade his subordinate. Kurekov 
had to be made to recognize that failure to fulfill a commander's instructions 
is a violation of the law, the oath and the regulations. 


"I don't think he'd ever understand," Khadisov sighed. 


I decided to select an appropriate moment to talk with the negligent soldier 
frankly in the presence of the squad commander. The battery had just returned 
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of Khadisov's squad had its effect. In a word, there were grounds for a 


I began our conversation in a round-about way. I asked Kurekov if the soldie 
~ T- x 
n supplied 


had any compiaints about their rations in the field, if they had bee 
with warm clothing, and if they had received enough ammunition. The soldier 
looked at me in disbelief, and replied with no waste of words: “Everything's 
O.K., nc one had any complaints." 


and on time. But what do think, what was it that kept your squad 
eeding in the mission?" I asked, knowing from the sergeant that Kurekov, 


a 


“That would mean that I must have fulfilled the orders given to me precisely 
r 
who was a member of the gun crew, had not given anything close to his best 


"Obviously the squad is not working together." 


"Right But how could it ever work together if you have not learned to under- 


siwe 


Stand the commander intuitively and to react immediately to his commands and 


ignals?" 


Gradually I led the soldier to the idea that his habit of procrastinating 

in his responsibilities, his personal slovenliness and his lack of diligence 
had a detrimental effect on the actions of the rest of the crew. The squad 

was late in preparing the materiel for fire. In real combat the fi ower 


i 
of the entire antiaircraft battery would have been weakened owing to 


There is wisdom in those army sayings: “Discipline is the mother of victory, 


"It's just one step from discipline to heroism." This is confirmec by 
rous examples from the unit's combat history. I related one of them 


Once the enemy broxe through the sector in which antiaircraft gunners led by 
Sergeant Georgiy Goncharik were deployed. But the enemy's numerical 
superiority did not cause the soldiers to retreat. All were dominated by 

a Single thought: The orders had to be fulfiiled at all costs. Faithful to 
the oath and thelr duty, Goncharik and his s.bordinates courageously fought, 
and they would not let the enemy pass. 


It was not difficult for Kurekov to deduce where I was going. 


"Next time I'll want to do better, I'll try to do as well as the others, 
d 


It's hard to rely on a person who only does what he wants to do," I noted. 
"A soldier is strong when he is capable of subordinating his own mood and 
7 
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his own feelings to what is most important at the given moment--fulf 


om firing practice. The results were much less than expected--the low score 
] 








"Do you think I'm a weak man?" 
"Show me otherwise, and I couldn't be more pleased." 


But Kurekov continued to violate discipline. Sergeant Khadisov subjected him 
to punishment for fighting in the ranks. The soldier once again raised an 
objection: 


Nobody gets punished for such a small thing in the other squads." 


Unfortunately he was right. Frequently the commander of the neighboring squad, 
Sergeant A. Antonyuk, had often looked condescendingly at what he thovght 

were insignificant deviations from the regulations. When a soldier failed 

to report fulfillment of instructions or when a soldier spoke to the sergeant 
in an improper way, it was as if Anonyuk did not notice. 


Things like this happeecd as well: The sergeant would make sure that the beds 
of his subordinates had been made well, but he would not care if other 
soldiers made their beds haphazardly. When asked why he felt this way, the 
answer would be: “Those bunks don't belong to my soldiers, and besides, 

it's the daily detail's job to keep order around here." 


For me personally, the daily cares of running the outfit have never over- 
shadowed my responsibility for discipline. Responsibility that is discussed 
in the first lines of theregulations is equal lyapplicable to a sergeant-major 
and detachment commander. For example if I have managed to get the right 
sizes of clothing for the soldiers and to make sure that all of their gear 
is in good repair, no soldier could expect any sympathy from me if he wears 
his uniform improperly. If I have taken the pains to create a smoking area, 
be kind enough to smoke where you're supposed to. Of course, when I make 
demands, I make them of myself first--in maintaining proper appearance and 
in observing proper mutual relationships. Things cannot be otherwise. Only 
a commander who is a model in all things will be trusted, imitated and 
followed by the soldiers. 


I arranged a serious talk on this issue with the sergeants, having invited 

the battery commander, Senior Lieutenant A. Sivokobyl'skiy, to participate. 
The commander pointed out Sergeant A. Antonyuk's impermissible condescension 
toward things he wrongly believed to be inconsequential, and he recalled how 
important it is to combine explanation with high exactingness toward oneself 
and one's subordinates. Only with this approach can proper behavior become 
the first commandment of the service of every soldier from the very beginning. 


On learning that Private Kurekov had been a carpenter before joining the army, 
I asked him to build a personal services room and a storeroom. This task 

was interesting to the soldier, and the trust I showed in him made his 

Spirits soar. He often had to work on his own, but not once did he let me 
down or violate discipline: He could not have done a better job. The penalty 
that had been imposed on Kurekov was repealed. And when I announced my thanks 
to the soldier in front of the whole formation, I emphasized the fact that 

he had earned it for the diligence he had displayed. 
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Time passed. The unit commander sent a letter of thanks to the parents of 
an outstanding trainer, Sergeant Khadisov. The reply followed shortly. The 
letter from Zaita Khadisova was read before the formation. Khadisov's mother 
appealed to his fellow soldiers with the following words: "Remember that an 
order from a commander is the will of the motherland, the people and conse- 
quentiy your mothers.... Nothing should distract you from fulfilling your 
military duty!” 


_ rt 


"You know what my mother did not say and what my grandfather Nazhmutdin, a 


+ 


war veteran, would have necessarily recalled?" I manaced to overhear the 
- Ee} 


sergeant talking with his fellow servicemen later on. ‘3anish all careless 
ness from yourselves, no matter how slight, all self-interest; otherwise yo 


own death be futile and meaningless in such a case, but also it may cause 
your comrades to perish as well." 


Today, ask any of the soldiers of the battery what quality a soldier's 


development begins with, and I am sure you will hear what you would want to 
hear: 


HT: "“Znamenosets”, 1983 


to pay dearly for these faults in real combat. Not only would yor 
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[Article by correspondent Yu. Konorov: "Money is Not the Problem"] 


[Text] Warrant Officer N. Ignatushchenko followed the point of his pen down 
the list of names on the pay sheet searching for his own, when suddenly some- 
thing out of the ordinary caused him to reread a line. 


"Commander, 2d Platoon, Warrant Officer Lebedev"--1it declared. 


"But if Lebedev is the commander of 2d Platoon, then what am I?" puzzled 
Nikolay Anikandrovich. 


It was a reasonable question. The fact is that almost 3 years ago, when the 
commander of 2d Platoon left the unit, he transferred all of the affairs and 
property of the platoon to Warrant Officer Ignatushchenko, in compliance 
with the company commander's orders. From that time on, Ignatushchenko per- 
formed these responsibilities: He conducted specialized lessons, he made 
sure that the platoon personnel complied strictly with military discipline, 
and he wrote out the daily reports. 


Of course, no official order had appointed him to this new position, and 
Ignatushchenko was not paid the difference. But is money the most important 
thing? The most important thing is to like your work and get along with 
people. Things were all in order for Nikolay Anikandrovich in this area: He 
had 23 years of continuous and faultless service in the unit behind him. Not 
that long ago he was presented another award in a solemn atmosphere-- the 


medal "For Excellence in Military Service," 2d Degree. Therefore Ingatushchenko 


was not especially troubled by the fact that his appointment to the new 
position had never been made official: That is the job of the company com- 
mander, and he knows better when the time is right to submit the report of his 


official appointment. 


But 3 years passed, and the report was never submitted. All that the company 
commander, Captair. V. Agilov, did was to petition to appoint, to the post of 

2d Platoon commander, not Warrant Officer N. Ignatushchenko, who had in fact 
been performing these responsibilities all the while, but Warrant Officer 
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'. Lebecev, the vehicle testing ground chief. And although Lebedev had 
already been receiving pay in keeping with his new position for 3 months, he 
had never even come near the platoon. Not only had the newly-made commander 

ented to his subordinates, but also the platoon's property had 
ransferred to him either. 
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All of these circumstances perplexed the warrant officer. t was at this time 
that Ignatushchenko first asked that he be paid compensation for the time 
during which he did perform the responsibilities of platoon commander. 


One would expect that the commander would explain to Warrant Officer 
eantnsichenhe that it was too late to do anything about it, since it is 
impossible to back-date orders, or that he would try to resolve the conflict 
and apologize for the oversight. Finally, one would think that h d 
explain why another was appointed to the vacant post in place of t 
But Captain V. Agilov did not even attempt to say any of this to Nikolay 
Anikandrovich, and instead he sent him to, of all places, the hospital 
course later on he would assert that he had only requested consultation for 


the warrant officer. 


c 
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sent for examination without the awareness of the unit commander, and con- 
the appropriate documents. This is precisely why he was not 


At the hospital, it became clear that Warrant Officer Iqnatushchenko had been 


sequently witnout 
hospitalized. 


Angered by this attitude and by the illegal actions, Warrant Officer 
Ignatushchenko wrote a complaint to the unit commander. There was no reply. 
He appealed to a higher command. But contrary to the regulations, that 
appeal, and one after that, were submitted for consideration to those persons 
of whom Ignatushchenko complained. 


Finally the unit commander gave orders to resolve the conflict. A voluminous 
file containing numerous explanations, references and excerpts appeared The 
conclusion was categorical: Warrant Officer Ignatushchenko was not entitled 
to any compensation, since he never did perform the responsibilities of 
platoon commander. These responsibilities were performed by the company 
commander, Captain V. Agilov himself, according *o his own assertion. By 
wearing two hats, so to speak. Capta:’n Agilov went on to clarify that 
Ignatushchenko had not been appointed to the post of platoon commander because 
of his inability to work with people. 


Where is the logic of all of this? If Ignatushchenko does not know how to 
work with people, how could it be that he had been awarded a certificate by 
the unit commander precisely for his “competent training and indoctrination 
9f subordinates"? Why did he get the medal "For Excellence in Military 

‘> 


Service’ 


All of Comrade Agilov's actions reflect the desire to justify, at any price, 
gence--his violation of the regulations. It is no accident 


icers Agilov and Novikov--direct violators of the law--have t 


his own neg 


that what o 
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say about Ignatushchenko is diametrically opposed to the opinion of this man 
ffered by his senior chiefs, officers Ye. Krasnykh and I. Zhdanov. 
Z 








When, angered by the heartless attitude toward himself, the warrant officer 
submitted a request to be transferred to a neighboring unit, no one tried 
to discourage the veteran, who had devoted a little less than a quarter of 
a century to this collective. No one tried to talk this top-class driver 
out of his decision. 


"All I need to do pick up this telephone," Officer A. Novikov stretched his 
hand out toward the telephone for show, “make a few calls, and no one will y 
take you!” 


Well, they took him there. And they are not sorry for it. Warrant Officer 
Ignatushchenko is now serving at his new place just as conscientiously and 
honorably as before. And in his former unit, they were amazed that a 
correspondent should come visiting on his account. 


"Will he ever understand," Captain Agilov was referring to Warrant Officer 
Ignatushchenko, “that he lost this money, and that it will never be paid 
to him?" 


But something else is even more amazing: that Captain Agilov, a party 
member, will never understand that money is not the problem, that what we are 
talking about is the honor and merit of a veteran in the unit, someone whom 
no one has the right to belittle. It was stated at the 6th All-Army 
Conference of Primary Party Organization Secretaries: "...cases of coarse- 
ness, of a disrespectful attitude toward people, of their humiliation must 

be given a prompt and principled assessment." Things are still not as they 
should be in this unit in regard to this issue. 
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[Article by Engr-Col Ye. Sharipo: “Motion Picture Trainer"] 


[Text] Motion picture trainers have gained a firm foothold in the practical 
training of tank driver-mechanics. Their role is especially great in the 
initial phase of specialist training, when the habits of controlling a combat 


vehicle are formed and reinforced. 


Here is the way a motion picture trainer was used in lessons with cadets of 
a training subunit assimilating the techniques of driving a T-72 tank. The 
classroom training was provided by senior instructor Warrant Officer M. 

Dvorchik together with junior sergeants I. Akman, S. Grachev, S. Petrov and 


other instructors. 


Dvorchik is an experienced teacher. He located the tankmen in such a way that 
the students could observe the actions of the driver-mechanic behind the 
levers through the open side wall of the cabin. Then Grachev sat down in 

the control compartment. 


Warrant Officer Dvorchik's explanations were brief but sufficiently under- 
standable, and the actions taken by instructor Grachev in accompaniment to 
his narration were clear. Owing to this the cadets assimilated their respon- 
sibilities well. They also developed the right psychological orientation: 
They came to feel that anyone could learn to drive this vehicle. Then, 
taking their places in the cabins, the young driver-mechanics began their 


training. 


Performing the standard "Starting the Engine," Private R. Asadov moved to 

fast from low to high rpm. Monitoring the cadet's actions from a control 
console, Junior Sergeant Petrov used the tank intercom to point out the mistake. 
He recalled that the "oil" temperature had not yet reached +10°C, and there- 
fore the rpm should not have exceeded a certain minimun. 


The other instructors monitored the actions of the cadets just as attentively. 


An effective classroom lesson was conducted by the platoon commander, Senior 
Lieutenant Ye. Shibin. The subunit's combat training revealed some of the 








soldiers to be slow learners. Privates S. Abiyev, T. Dzhalilov, Yu. Ivanov 
and T. Sarmotayev permitted the engine to overheat on the driving route, they 
did not always correctly select the proper engine operating conditions de- 
pending on the condition of the ground and the speed of the vehicle, and they 
were unable to switch gears promptly when the road conditions changed. 


For them, Warrant Officer Dvorchik selected a film showing different kinds 

of terrain--dry and wet ground, plowed fields, sandy slopes and so on. Private 
Dzhalilov sat down behind the control levers first. The screen lit up, and 

the training began. At the control console, the instructor adjusted the 
system's function in keeping with the road conditions: As the load increased 
the "engine" began to pull more weakly, the rpm dropped, and the sound 

changed. 


Suddenly the water and oil temperature climbed to a critical value. The 
tankman reacted to this input in time: He opened the louvers, switched to a 
lower gear and raised the rpm. But in another segment of the training, 

while climbing a sandy slope he failed to manipulate the right switches, and 
the "engine" died. The instructor pointed out the cause of his mistake. Once 
again the roar of a moving tank filled the classroom. Toward the end of the 
lesson Dzhalilov no longer made any gross mistakes. Such training also 

helped the other soldiers to get a better feel for the vehicle. 


The TTV-1l driver-mechanic motion picture trainer works in the following way. 


The student sits down in a cabin that is an exact copy of the control compart- 
ment of a T-72 tank. On the instructor's command he starts up the "engine" 
and prepares for travel. An acoustic device simulates the noise of a working 
engine. If the cadet's actions are correct, the instructor uses potentio- 
meters on his control console to set the water and oil temperature and the 

oil pressure gauge values in their normal range. 

Looking through a viewing instrument, the driver-mechanic sees before him an 
image of the terrain on a screen. The image remains motionless until the 

tank begins to move. As the cabin "moves" over an uneven road, it shakes 
longitudinally and vertically. These oscillations are created by an electric 
hydraulic drive. During ascents the cabin tilts upward, and during descents 

it tilts downward from the horizontal. When a turn is portrayed on the screen, 
the film projector shifts the image to the side, where it remains until the turn 
is finished. Signals controlling the electric hydraulic drive and the turning 
of the film projector are recorded on the film in the form of topograms con- 
taining information on the terrain relief and the curvature of the route. 

The topogram is decoded by a data reader that transmits signals to a computer, 
which also receives data on the “engine” speed and on the positions of the 
controls in the cabin. Should the student make a mistake, the computer, which 
analyzes these signals, records the mistake or transmits a command to stop 


the film. 


The speed at which the tank "moves" depends on the speed at which the film 
is projected, and it is governed by the motion picture trainer's control 
system depending on the terrain conditions and the actions of the student. 
Thus the films “Driving Fundamentals" and "Surmounting Obstacles and Narrow 
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1--Control console; 2--tank intercom; 3--electronic cabinet; 
4--film projector; 5--electric motor; 6--data reader; 7-- 
computer; 8--horizontal turn actuator; 9--projector stand; 
10--power amplifier; ll--electric hydraulic drive; 12--cabin; 
13--acoustic device; 14--screen 


Passages" were made at the speed a tank actually moves when performing 
Similar exercises on a tank driving range. Therefore to satisfy the standard 
the student must do his work exactly as he would in a combat training 
vehicle. 


The score awarded for completing an exercise with the motion picture trainer 
is determined on the basis of a standard time dependent on the rate of 
movement, and by the quality with which the exercise is completed. The 
average speed along the route is recorded automatically at the control console. 


The instructor can make the exercise more or less difficult while the film is 
running. Thus using the "Ground" switch he can create different road con- 
ditions (dry, wet, sandy, snowfield and so on). If the student selects the 
wrong gear, the instructor changes the instrument readings to simulate 
overloading of the engine. When the driver-mechanic reacts correctly to this 
change, he returns the readings to normal. 


The motion picture trainer allows students to practice actions such as 
preparing the tank for starting, warming and stopping the engine, starting 

to move, braking, moving at low gear and in reverse, switching gears, 

turning and making sudden halts, climbing and descending, and surmounting 
obstacles and narrow passages. Experience shows that the proficiency of 
cadets in subunits that have used motion picture trainers in conjunction with 
tanks is not any lower than among specialists who underwent training in combat 
training vehicles alone. Moreover trainers provide experienced driver- 


mechanics a possibility for improving their skills. Introduction of this. 
training resource and its competent operation in the course of combat training 


will help to economize on engine life and save fuel and lubricants. 
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Increasing Role of Party 
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[Article by N. Polyakov, secretary of the party committee of the Bor Glass Plant, 
winner of the Order of Lenin, Gorky Ohlast: "Party Influence Is Growing"] 


[Text ] Carrying out the historic decisions of the 26th Party Congress and the 
November 1982 Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, the collective of the Bor 
Glass Plant imeni M. Gorky, winner of the Order of Lenin, is successfully per- 
forming its plan assignments. And it is also one of the best in the rayon and 
in Gorky Oblast for organization and condition of civil defense. 


We try to make active use of practically tested forms and methods of indoctri- 
nating workers and employees in the interests of carrying out civil defense 
measures well. The party committee is constantly striving to raise the personal 
accountability of communists for accomplishment of civil defense missions and is 
working in different areas to bolster party influence on all aspects of civil 
defense, taking care to see that it is wisely combined with the efficiency of 


productive labor. 


Meetings of the party committee and bureaus of party organizations of divisions, 
shops, and departments at which leaders present reports on the state of civil 
defense are conducted regularly. These matters are also discussed at meetings 
of plant party-management activists and party and Komsomc! meetings in the shops. 


We see our missions as insuring reliable protection for the people and thorough 
preparation of the facility for work under complex conditions and improving the 
training of management and command personnel and all workers and employers. We 
must see that people are more confident of the possibility of defense against 
contemporary weapons and understand the necessity for strict fulfillment of civil 


defense measures. 


The party committee and the bureaus of the shop party organizations have under- 
taken daily monitoring of the construction of defense structures, accumulation 
of individual protective gear, training of paramilitary formations, and equip- 
ping them. We invited the managers of shops, departments, and various services 
of the plant and representatives of party and Koms.mol organizations to one of 
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the sessions of the party committee where we were considering the civil defense 
question. Communist A. Gar'kovenko, civil defense chief of staff, presented a 
report. Practically all the members of the party committee took part in the dis- 
cussion of the report. Those who had underestimated the importance of civil 
defense were held strictly accountable. The main emphasis was on omissions in 
construction of defensive structures, training certain formations, and educating 


the workers and employees, 


The decision of the party committee set out concrete steps to eliminate the 
shortcomings. Specifically, the committee suggested that plant director E. 
Nikanorov be more demanding with respect to certain managers and implement the 
practice of systematic reports on fulfillment of civil defense measures by cer- 
tain shop and service chiefs at service meetings. Concrete tasks were also 
outlined for other communist leaders and the shop party »rganizations. 


The party meetings of the shop organizations also direct communists to raise the 
accountability of each individual for fulfillment of civil defense measures. 

We consider active participation by nonparty workers and employees very im- 
portant too. For example, eight communists and more than 30 nonparty comrades 
attended the meeting of communists: of the experimental shop. There was a 
serious talk about the best way to organize fulfillment of the measures en- 
visioned by the civil defense plan for the shop and the best way to train 
workers and employees in civil defense. 


Similar meetings are being held in other shops, Why is the party committee in- 
volved in conducting them? There are many reasons, In the first place, we all, 
not just the communists, feel our involvement in civil defense. In the second 
place, people see the example of party comradeship, the solidarity of communists, 
and this makes them enthusiastic about insuring successful accomplishment of 
civil defense missions, about the total cause. Finally, it is very important 
when nonparty people believe that their opinions are valued and that decisions 
made reflect their thoughts and suggestions too. 


It is clear to everyone that the level on which exercises are conducted depends 
significantly on careful preparation and thoughtful organization of party 
political work. They also devote fixed attention to this. For example, one 
month before the comprehensive plant exercise last year we worked out a plan of 
party political work which established measures aimed at instilling partici- 
pants in the exercise with strong moral-fighting and psychological qualities and 
a conscientious attitude toward fulfillment of their duty and performance of the 
assigned missions. The party committee reviewed a broad range of questions con- 
cerning the upcoming exercise on several occasions. We also had a meeting with 
communists from the headquarters, services, and evacuation agencies concerning 
their role in preparing for and conducting the exercise. For nonparty and 
Komsomol activists and formation political commissars a seminar was organized 

at which the main forms and methods of mass political work were studied. 


All the party organizations of the shops and departments held party meetings 
where they discussed the vanguard role of communists, determined each one's 
place, and confirmed the appointment of agitators and editors of the news 


bulletins. 











The party committee established the specific assignments of communists in the 
formations and formed party and Komsomol groups in some of them for the period 
of the exercise. The committee was constantly monitoring many things, such as 
operational information on the situation, communications, and supplying all es- 
sentials to participants in the exercise, 


Propaganda and agitation work was well organized during the exercise. News 
bulletins, special news flashes, and radio newspapers were put out. The most ef- 
fective forms of party influence were talks by agitators and personal communica- 
tion with participants in the exercise by plant and shop managers, formation 
commanding officers and service chiefs, and party activists who encouraged the 
people to combine production plans with civil defense tasks. 


We have established a rule that after each exercise we summarize our experience 
with mass political work and bring everything good and progressive to the at- 
tention of the secretaries of party organizations, formation commanding officers, 
and their deputies for political affairs at later seminars. 


The party committee together with civil defense headquarters plans, coordinates, 
and directs all work on civil defense propaganda. Lectures are given, dis- 
cussions are conducted, and there are meetings with war and labor veterans and 
other activities. Civil defense corners and displays have been set up in the 
shops and departments, and the library has organized a display of civil defense 
literature. The local radio center often broadcasts statements by civil defense 
managers and activists. 


The plant committees of the trade union, Komsomol, and DOSAAF make a significant 
contribution to military-patriotic indoctrination of young people and to civil 
defense propaganda. The plant newspaper STEKLOZA ODETS and the wall newspapers 


devote considerable attention to this. 


The party committee does not overlook the questions of organizing and managing 
socialist competition either. It helps the plant administration, civil defense 
headquarters, and shop heads correlate competition more closely with the spe- 
cific missions of civil defense. The results of this work are obvious. Civil 
defense obligations have become a constituent part of general plant, shop, and 
personal obligations. And we are trying to see tiiat they are fulfilled just as 
if they were plan assignments. When summarizing the results of production ac- 
tivity and fulfillment of socialist obligations by shop and department col- 
lectives each month, the results of civil defense work are taken into account. 


Experience shows that the effectiveness of party leadership of civil defense 
headquarters, services, and formations depends greatly on how well the party ac- 
tivists themselves know their work and whether they are able to indoctrinate 
the personnel of the formations, control agencies, and workers and employees. 


We are working steadily in this area too, 


We are trying to implement reserves that are still not used and to overcome cer- 
tain problems in performing civil defense missions. After all, not all leaders 
have yet become permeated with a lofty sense of duty and responsibility for the 
state of civil defense and not all show proper concern for establishing up-to- 
date physical facilities for training periods. We can see these and other 











shortcomings and are taking steps to eliminate them in order to raise civil de- 
fense readiness even higher. 
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[Article by Col F. Gubarev, chief of civil defense school, Voronezh Oblast: 
"Standard Week at the School") 


[Text] Our school keeps a book for comments and suggestions. Recent entries in 
it have increasingly noted the precise organization of our educational process. 
Analyzing this fact we came to the conclusion that the institution of the 
"standard week" definitely played a part in this. Briefly, it is an optimal dis- 
tribution of training time taking account of the category of trainees, rigid pro- 
cedures in using the physical plant, and consideration of the time allocated for 
independent work by the students, The schedule is called a “week” because the 
stay of most categories of students at the school is limited to five days, which 
is 35 class hours and two hours of independent study each day, 

There are usually four or five groups studying at the oblast school at one time; 
work is especially intensive during the winter. Our objective when planning 
classes is, of course, to insure fullest use of the physical facilities available 
for training, and this means not just at the school but also at base national 
economic sites and the oblast civil defense training point and training center. 
The standard week helps us keep track of the physical plant and assign it cor- 
rectly, avoiding mistakes and minimizing time required for transporting students. 
We also introduced similar set procedures for planning the independent work of 
students, which also certainly needs to be organized. For this time we usually 
plan civil defense films, lectures on the international situation, visits to 
the training point, and work on practical standards. The students also have 
time for work with the literature. 

Before discussing the content of a specific standard week I would like to note 
that usually we have two or three training groups from Voronezh and about the 
same number from the rural rayons studying at the school at the same time. For 


this particular week we had five groups: three from Voronezh (civil defense 


chiefs from sites, commanding officers of composite teams, and secretaries of 
site party organizations) and two from rural rayons (civil defense chiefs of 
rural Soviets and chief agronomists from kolkhozes and sovkhozes). 

In Monday the duty teacher met the students arriving at the school and sent them 


to classrooms. The head of the school, his deputy, the supervisor of curriculun, 


and the senior teachers were already there. They accepted assignment orders, 
travel papers, and filled-in applications from the students, checked their 
documents, issued passes, and familiarized them with the training program, 
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Training began at exactly 0900. As always, the first training period was con- 
ducted by the head of the school and his deputy, department heads from the oblast 
and city civil defense headquarters, and the managers of oblast and city ser- 
vices (the secretary of the rayon party committee conducted the class for the 
group of secretaries of party organizations), During the first day they worked 


at the school. 


Independent work (the eighth and ninth hours) was organized so that students 
could study documents and manuals on the organization and conduct of civil de- 
fense. They also saw one of the training films about the destructive factors 


of modern weapons. 


On Tuesday three groups worked in classrooms and at the shelter while the other 
two were at national economic sites (at an industrial site in the city and at a 
sovkhoz in the countryside). During the hours of independent work the students 
of two groups from Voronoezh studied literature and prepared for a group exer- 

cise and seminar. The third group (formation commanding officers) worked out a 
plan for bringing formations to readiness. The students from the rural rayons 

were familiarized with training manuals and saw the film "Individual Protective 


Gear. 


On Wednesday the secretaries of party organizations spent the entire day at the 
oblast civil defense training center, The chief agronomists traveled to a 
sovkhoz. The other groups worked in classrooms. During the hours of inde- 
pendent work a lecture on the international situation was given and the film 
"Comprehensive Exercise in the Countryside" was shown for the two groups from 
rural rayons. The secretaries of party organizations and commanding officers 
of composite teams saw the film "In One Formation" during this time. Then the 
secretaries began preparing for a seminar while the team leaders prepared for 
the next day's training periods at the oblast civil defense training center. 
The group of site civil defense chiefs was familiarized with the engineering 
equipment at the civil defense training center. They also saw a film. 


On Thursday the students from rural rayons and the secretaries of party organi- 
zations studied in classrooms while the site civil defense chiefs worked at 

one of the associated enterprises and the commanding officers of composite teams 
were at the oblast training center. During the hours of independent work all 
three groups from Voronezh heard a lecture on the international situation and 
saw the film "The Components of Steadfastness." The other two groups saw the 
film "In One Formation” and visited the school civil defense training point, 


Classes began at 6800 on Friday. This was done at the request of the students 
themselves so that they would have time to go to their jobs and give their sub- 
ordinates assignments for the coming week, The students from rural rayons were 


able to go home on the same day. 


On the last day we traditionally assign the sixth and seventh training hours 
for preparing the students for the examination. During this time they reviewed 
the material on their own. When necessary they consulted with the teachers as- 
signed to their groups, who were present with them. After this a two-hour 
seminar was held for the secretaries of party organizations and all the other 


training groups took the examination, 
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V. Bezborodov, a representative of the Voronezh city committee of 
attended the seminar. He summarized the results of training at the c 
school and analyzed the state of party political work to me 


civil defense at sites. 
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The school administration no longer has to give detailed orders every time; the 
teachers have developed not only habits, but also some experience with effi- 


cient use of the assigned hours. 


The civil defense headquarters as well as the base sites nave become accustomed 
to the standard week. Now they know ahead of time wharc categories of students 
will be working there and when. And if for some reason a training period cannot 
be conducted at the site, its chief of staff will inform the school in advance. 


We also considered it necessary to have a "standard teacher's week,” that is, 
a schedule of the teacher's work for a week. According to it’ we plan inde- 


pendent study of the service literature and compiling teaching methods manuals 

on Monday and Tuesday, work in the assigned classrooms, studying and checking 
technical training equipment and instruments, and developing graphic aids on 
Wednesday and Thursday; and visits to the working people of base sites on the 
first and third Wednesday of each month and visits to rayon schools on the 

second and fourth Wednesdays. On Friday the teacher must report his readiness 

period to the head of the school and take part in 

In addition, offi raining periods are con- 


d Fridays. 
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his kind of strict regulation not only disciplines teachers and forces them to 
value their time, but also makes it possible to improve training and methods 
ps raise the accountability of every school employee for per- 
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[Article by candidate of medical sciences N. Gavinskaya, chief of the department 
of civil defense, Kolomna Pedagogical Institute, Moscow Oblast: “And Psycholog- 


ical Training") 


[Text] Working in centers of destruction involves considerable danger. But 
medical formations, as rescue detachments, are one of the first to enter these 
areas. They must provide victims not only medical care, but also their first 
hopeful information, This makes the enormous significance of the moral- 
political and psychological preparation of the personnel of medical formations 
clear. Continuous, purposeful indoctrination work is needed to raise ideo- 
logical conviction , develop the high moral and volitional qualities that help 
one overcome the “psychological barrier," and instill a belief in the possi- 
bility of helping victims in centers of mass destruction, 


At the introductory training period we emphasize that it is the aggressive 
policy of the imperialist countries aimed at unleashing a new world war which 
necessitates broad medical training, including at the country's humanities and 
pedagogical higher educational institutions, Evidence of this policy is seen in 
the colossal plans of rearmament adopted in the United States by the Reagan ad- 
ministration, the accelerated development of new, even more inhuman means of 
mass destruction, and finally, the widespread "psychological war" undertaken in 
the West during which soldiers and the population are ideologically conditioned 
in the spirit of frenzied anticommunism and glorification of war. 


Pitted against this aggressive policy is the Program of Peace which the Commu- 
nist Party and Soviet Government consistently follow, defending the principles 
of peaceful co-existence and international cooperation. We familiarize students 
with materials from the special session of the U. N. General Assembly on dis- 
armament and give examples of the Soviet Union's consistent struggle to ban 
weapons of mass destruction. 


[t is common knowledge that our country was the first to sign the protocol ban- 
ning the use of asphyxiating, toxic, and other similar weapons, At the initia- 
tive of the USSR and the other socialist countries a convention was formulated 
to ban the development, production, and stockpiling of biological and chemical 
weapons and calling for their destruction. The Soviet Union specially an- 

nounced its undertaking not to use nuclear weapons first from the podium of the 


U. N. General Assembly. 


But the ruling circles of the imperialist countries are not supporting these and 
other peace initiatives. At the second special session of the U. N. General 
Assembly on disarmament A. A. Gromyko, JSSR minister of foreign affairs and a 
member of the Politburo of the CPSU Central Committee, stated: "Look how fast 
the wheels of the American military-industrial machine are turning. ‘There is 
really no weapon, even the most barbaric ones such as chemical and neutron 











weapons, which this country would not like to add to its arsenal.” This forces 
us to show constant vigilance and maintain high readiness in civil defense also. 


In the introductory lecture we also try to show that concern for the health of 
the people is a very important social challenge in our country. The USSR 
Constitution fixes the right of citizens to protection of their health. This 
right is secured by free, qualified medical care provided by state institutions. 
There are 2.7 million doctors in the world today, and one-third of them work in 


the USSR. 


If the organization of public health in our country has become one of the vivid 
and convincing illustrations of the advantages of the socialist system in the 
eyes of working people throughout the world, the enormous cost of medical care 
in the capitalist countries is one of the profound social ills. We read ap- 
propriate communications from the press so that the students can have a better 
understanding of the state of public health in the capitalist countries. 


The formation of a Marxist-Leninist worldview is promoted by other training 
periods in addition to the introductory lecture. Moreover, this is combined 
with psychological training. From the very first training periods students are 
instilled with the idea that it is their duty to get to the center of destruc- 
tion as quickly as possible and give the best possible aid. 


In the receiving department of the surgical wing they see patients with acute 
surgical illnesses, serious injuries, and victims of traumatic shock, Their 
attention is directed to the set of antishock measures and operational inter- 
ventions that make it possible to bring a person out of the state cf shock. 

The fight for the life of the victim continues in the resuscitation department 
where by taking timely steps it is possible to save the lives of people who ap- 
peared lost. Of course, in practice the students will not have to do many of 
the things that they observe in this department, but everything they see is an 
important mobilizing factor and helps them determine their place in ths fight 


for a person's life. 


While examining the bronchial asthma clinic in the internal medicine department 
the teacher emphasizes that this condition occurs in victims of parlytic nerve 
agents. And students learn that timely administration of atropine sulfate 
makes it possible to control the attack quickly. When examining patients with 
the clinical picture of focal pneumonia it is observed that similar changes in 
lung tissue may occur when they are subjected to certain toxic vapors. While 
the teacher is showing patients with angina pectoris and myocardial infarction 
and talking about some symptoms of these illnesses (chest pains and a sensation 
of asphyxiation), the teacher draws an analogy with the pains that occur when a 
person is contaminated by general toxic substances, When they see how medical 
care is given the students become convinced that timely administration of medi- 
cine: alleviates the pain and saves the person's life, 


Work in the morgue, the surgical and receiving departments, and the bandaging 
and operating rooms has a great psychological impact, Experience shows that 
under these conditions it is important to direct the students’ attention to 
those aspects which are analogous to situations that occur at centers of 








destruction. And we must not only call attention but also, as they say, appeal 
to their feelings, consciousness, and civil duty, and help them shift their 
thoughts from their own emotions to the suffering of the people who need medical 
care. In this respect the history of domestic medicine gives the teacher many 
examples of the unselfishness and even self-deprivation of doctors and nurses 

in the fight for human health and life. 


The level of training and strength of acquired habits are very important in 
overcoming the negative emotions associated with the sight of serious afflic- 
tions. Understanding this, we devote a great deal of attention to the subject 
of "care for the sick and injured." At first students practice the administra- 
tion of drugs subcutaneously and intramuscularly on a phantom (model of a part 
of the body), and then on each other. Therefore, the training group is divided 


into pairs. 


Overcoming fears associated with radioactive contamination of the terrain is an 
equally serious problem. Therefore during practical training periods on the 
course "Radiation contamination" special attention is devoted to instiliing 
students with confidence in the reliability of their protective gear and the 
ability to use it correctly. The techniques of using protective drugs are 


practiced just as carefully. 


When studying toxic substances the students learn by poisoning animals and ad- 
ministering antidotes to them that the lives of victims depend on timely, 
correct administration of antidotes. We emphasize here that the medical service 


has everything necessary for antidote therapy. 


The students receive good psychological toughening not only during training 
periods in the lecture hall or clinic, but also at the special tactical exer- 
cises and site drills held regularly at our institute. Second-year students 
participate in them as medics in rescue detachments. 


This is where they can test in practice their ability to work while wearing in- 
dividual protective gear, to make the medical classification of victims quickly 
and correctly, and to give them initial medical care. At the same time they 
practice interaction among the teams, medics, and carriers of the rescue de- 
tachments. Numerous dosimetric checks, disinfecting, and partial sanitary 
treatment are done. All these things also help overcome the “psychological 


barrier." 


At the exercise the groups work under the slogan "No victim will be without 
timely medicai care."’ Political instructors organize competition among groups 
and teams and the best practices are discussed in "news flashes" and bulletins. 
We should note that qualities such as mutual help and collectivism receive spe- 


cial attention. 


Thus, indoctrination during the training process is aimed at shaping a Marxist- 
Leninist worldview and instilling lofty moral principles. It is combined with 
psychological training, forming psychological stability and readiness to help 
victims despite all the difficulties of a center of destruction, Experience 
shows that the more completely and purposefully this work is done, the more 
quickly confidence in the effectiveness of ways to protect against weapons of 


will develop. 
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[Article by Docent Ye. Mikhno, candidate of technical sciences: "Temporary 
Restoration of Shelters" ] 


[Text] Manuals and textbooks on civil defense point out that during rescue and 
emergency accident restoration work, in addition to opening up protective struc- 
tures they must be restored immediately in case of a second enemy strike. But 
how is this done? 


The damage which will have to be repaired in temporary restoration of shelters 
does not always appear as the result of the effect of the blast wave. After 
all, these are protective structures designed to "survive" even where the 
buildings on the surface above are completely destroyed, Generally the pro- 
tective features of the shelters are impaired as the fesult of the rescuers' 
actions. When they break holesto feed air to those in the shelter or let them 
out, the rescuers are involuntarily breaking the airtight seal of the struc- 
ture. Therefore, it is very important to observe a sense of measure in rescue 
work, to do it in a careful and calculated way, and not to cause unnecessary 
damage to the structures because they must be restored for further use. 


Three types of restoration are distinguished according to the situation, nature 
and scope of damage, season, weather forecast, and personnel, equipment, and 
time allocated for the restoration work, These three types are short-tern, 
temporary, and capital repair. In some cases they are done in order. 


Capital restoration, which is figured for permanent operation of shelters under 
extraordinary conditions, is not done often. Temporary restoration is the main 
procedure in a period of war. Short-term restoration may precede it. Of 
course, short-term restoration is less technically sophisticated. Its purpose 
is to permit the use of the structures for a few days or their one-time use 
during rescue and urgent restoration work. Partial restoration of structures 


is permitted here. 


Preparation for rapid temporary restoration of protective structures, and also 
capital restoration where necessary, is done in advance as part of the pro- 
cedure for raising the stability of the site, 


The order of jobs in temporary restoration is as follows, First the barriers 
are taken down and the entries and emergency exits are cleared out. If water 

is entering the structure it is pumped out and its source is covered off. Then 
the damaged parts of buildings above huilt-in shelters are reinforced, holes 
broken through walls and ceilings and holes cut in protective metal doors are 
covered up, and the doors are readjusted if they have been knocked out of line. 
Then restoration workers begin fixing damage to the filter-fan system, utilities 
(water supply, plumbing, lighting, and communications), and the water and gas 
insulation. When the dusting has been restored and the auxiliary galleries, 








shafts, and drifts formed while opening up the shelter have been closed off, 
the structure is tested for air tightness, 


Because of the rigid time limit for short-term restoration, some kinds of work 
are omitted. Specifically, the barriers are not fully taken down (only above 
the entrances and emergency exits from the shelter) and utilities are partially 
restored. In addition, gas insulation is not always restored because this is 
quite complex. The main purpose of this work is to create conditions to protect 
civil defense formations against the shock wave, light emission, penetrating 
radiation, and high radioactive contamination. The gas mask will save people 
from toxic substances in the case of chemical and bacteriological contamination. 


The special urgency of the work necessitates beginning to fix damage caused 
during opening up of the structures at the same time as the barriers are 
cleared away. Holes cut in jammed metal doors are patched with sheet metal 
using electrical or gas welding equipment. It is recommended that openings made 
in the enclosing elements be patched with the same materials from which they 
were made: concrete for concrete elements and bricks with cement mortar for 
brick. But these requirements can be neglected and available materials used to 


speed up the work. 


Considering that the rescuers need the protective structures immediately but 

the conventional cement used to patch openings does not reach minimum essential 
hardness for 3-8 days (it continues to increase in hardness up to 28 days), it 
is best to use primarily quick-drying and expanding cement. It is a mixture of 
65-74 percent alumina cement, 1-24 percent gypsum, and 8-12 percent calcium 
hydroaluminate. Its linear expansion in 24 hours is 0.2-1 percent. With normal 
density it adheres in one minute and 50 seconds and hardens in four minutes and 


20 seconds. 


An even greater effect can be achieved with industrial sulfur which, when 
heated to 115 degrees C and mixed with gravel filler, immediately cools and 
forms so-called "sulfur concrete." It has been known for a long time and used 
successfully to fix pins, dowels, and tierods into stone walls during high-speed 
restoration of the surfaces of roads and airfields and the concrete floors of 
structures where work is being done with aggressive media. 


A solution of expanding cement or heated "sulfur concrete" is poured into the 
Narrow openings broken to feed air after a support and block are set under 

it or wooden blocks are pounded in, Cracks are sealed with bitumen or a 
liquid cement solution. Openings (manholes) in the walls can be sealed by 
various methods depending on available materials and the class of restoration: 
concrete; slag concrete; bricks with cement mortar, and so on. Wooden pieces 
may also be used to seal openings for short-term and temporary restoration. 


When sealing openings with concrete (it is used for temporary restoration as 
well as capital work), first the openings are evened out with a pick or chisel, 
then dust is removed with compressed air and they are washed with water. Then 
new rods are welded on to the remnants of the fittings. A wooden mold braced 
by short logs with pairs of wedges is set on both sides of the opening. Then 
the concrete is poured and consolidated by vibrators. When it adheres the 
mold is removed,a rubberoid and heated bitumen hydroinsulation cement or putty 
is applied and the galleries and drifts are filled with dirt. 








When openings are sealed with wooden elements it is advisable to use sets of 

prefabricated elements consisting of joists and short logs with wedges. The 

joists are mounted in order from the hottom to the top and secured (it is best 
f d bitumen 


n 
at the ends) by metal clamps. Then 2-3 layers of rubberoid on a heate 
te h as rubber 


mastic 4re applied to form a solid wood panel, Other materials such a 

and fecam plastic can be used instead of rubberoid to be sure that the shield 

is tight against the wall, and epoxy or wood resin can be used instead of 
bitumen. In the process of laying them the joists are compressed in turn in the 
center of the log brace using the wedges or a jack. The tinished shield is 
fixed securely to the wall with braces. Finally, hydroinsulation is provided, 


and the galleries or drifts are filled with dirt that is compacte } 

Considering the dimensions of the wooden elements and the need to create 
tions for assembling them, the drifts and galleries made when opening up the 
protective structures should have dimensions o ] 
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The illustration (see page 4 of the insert 
peereeres and order of jobs to seal up ope 
and ceilings of shelters and holes in their airtight protective doors depending 
on available restoration materials. 


inot reproduced!) shows the work 
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nings (manholes) broken in the walls 


The typical types of damage are breaks in the hydroinsulation and airtis 
seal systems. Alithough the structures are not destroyed in this s 
can no ionger completely protect the people. The airtightness of 
is usually broken at openings, doors, hatches, and entry points of the util 
while hydroinsulation usually breaks down due to the action of corrosion, pre- 
cipitation, and aggressive groundwater, 

To stop leaks entering protective structures during the temporary restoration 
procedure, it 
the dusting and fix the damaged external hydroinsulation and protective walls, 
struc- 


is necessary to remove the water that has penetrated, open up 


insulate the inner surface at points of leakage, make ditches around the 
tures to divert water, and if necessary put additional subfloor drainage in the 


earth floor cover, 


It is wise to restore external hydroinsulation only if the 


c 
of earthwork and only when the precise points of water fiitratior 
th 


They are opened up and the damaged segments are replaced with new ones. The 

existing hydroinsulation layer (at a distance of about one meterin each direc- 

tion from the point of the defect) is removed, the opened sector is carefully 

iried out, dust, dirt, and trash are removed, and it is evened out with a 

sement solution. After this three (on walls) or five (on the ceiling) layers 
I h an ove 


Cc 
of new rolled hydroinsulation on a hot bitumen mastic are applied with an over- 
lap of at least 0.25 meters. When reinforcing hydroinsulation at oints 
it is reinforced with strong elastic material. Then damage to the filter- 


fan equipment, water supply, and eiectric ilgnting and communications iines is 
fixed 
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and pairs of wedges, Elements of destroyed buildin 














beams can be used for timbering, but it is hetter, of course, to use regular 
prefabricated elements consisting of joists, planks, and beams with diameters of 
16-18 centimeters, in addition to pins, clamps, cable, and wire. 


When restoration work is completed the airtightness of the shelter is tested, 
which means they check the condition of the lining of the airtight doors and 
shutters, the operation of bolting devices, the tightness of the door (shutter) 
housing to the enclosing elements, and the airtightness at points where various 
utility inlets enter. Defects which are found are corrected and the test is re- 


peated. 


As we see, temporary restoration of protective structures in wartime is entirely 
within the capabilities of civil defense formations. But to do this the sites 
must have constant supplies of prepared restoration materials, sets of pre- 
fabricated parts, and appropriate tools and machinery. They can be stored in the 
basement areas of warehouses, and if space permits — especially for scarce ar- 
ticles, they can be kept right in the protective structures or in the suburban 
zone. 
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[Article by Lt Col Yu. Kosov: "Conyentional Weapons" ] 


[Text] One hour is allocated for study of the topic "Fragmentation, high explosive, 


and incendiary weapons and fundamentals of defense against them.” The training 
period is conducted in the form of a discussion, roughly as follows. 


The training leader notes that the United States and its NATO partners, steadily 
increasing the tempo of the arms race and replenishing their military arsenal 
with new types of weapons, are also refining the oldtypes. New fragmentation, 
high-explosive, and incendiary weapons have been used and tested on a broad 
scale in recent local wars of aggression unleashed by the United States and its 


allies, in particular Israel. 


There is, for example, the sad fact of the so-called vacuum bomb. This barbaric 
American-produced weapon was used extensively by the Israelis in the recent war 
in Lebanon. 


Next the trainees should be informed that the main destructive factor of such 
ammunition is in its shock wave, which is propagated at supersonic speed. Its 
power is 4-6 times as great as the explosive energy of a conventional explosive 
of the same weight. The Americans tested vacuum bombs in cassette form in 
Vietnam as early as 1969 (CBU-55/B caliber 500 pounds), 


In design terms the cassette consists of three charges (cylindrical canisters) 
each containing about 32 kilograms of liquid ethylene oxide, When the cassette 
is dropped from an airplane or helicopter the canisters separate, When the 
canister strikes the ground it triggers a bursting charge. The design of the 








a ristics of the bursting charge cause the liquid to be 
seous cloud to form with a diameter of 15 meters and a height 
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f 2.5 meters. It is then detonated by a de 
According to the testimony of the foreign press, excess pressure at the front of 
the shock wave at a distance of 15 meters from the center of detonation of such a 
lograms per square centimeter, This causes complete destruc- 
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charge reaches 29 ki t 
triggers mines in the same radius. 
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tion of vegetation an 


o have great destructive action against areal targets, espe- 
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otected ones, including personnel and equipment, 


It should be mentioned that the armies of imperialist countries are working in- 
i o refine conventional fragmentation-high-explosive ammunition, One 
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t 
he most instructive examples of this is the development and broad use of 
various pase es of ammunition with prepared or semiprepared lethal elemen 
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types of ammunition typically have an enormous number (from several hundred to 
several thousand) of fragments (pellets, chards, and the like) weighin 
fractions of a gram and a few grams. Antipersonnel pellet bombs, for example, 
vary from the size of a tennis ball to the size of a soccer ball and contain 
about 300 metal or plastic pellets 5-6 millimeters in diameter. The bomb's 
adius of destruction is 1.5-15 meters depending on the caliber, 


ry 


Pellet bombs are dropped from airplanes in special containers (cassettes) that 
4 This kind of cassette is destroyed above the grou } 
»9f the bursting charge and the pellet bombs are dispersed and explode over 
250,000 square meters. They have various kinds of fuses 
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an area of 160,000- 
] and others. Thus, when 


graze, pressure-operated, pull-action or delayed-action, ; 
ispersed from the cassette and strike the ground this 
usiki] from them. Upon contact with them the mine 
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rises up to the height o 
l cause many injuries (the hail effect) over large areas on open terrain. 


So-called surprise mines and trap mines also are dangerous, The former is a 
onventional fragmentation-high explosive charge camouflaged as a brightly 
ylored child's toy or some other outwardly attractive object, The victims of 
these monstrous inventions are increasingly children and careless adults. 
Trap mines, a common weapon of saboteurs, are placed in everyday objects, means 
f transportation, power equipment, and the like. 
The training leader emphasizes that in all cases where such dangerous "toys" ap- 
pear the nearest militia department or civil defense headquarters should be noti- 
fied immediately. No attempt should be made to independently remove, dismantle, 
r destroy such suspicious objects. This is a job for spe lists, 
‘onventional charges present the greatest danger for people on open terrain. 
herefore it is essential to rememher that protective structur — arious 
types of shelters and covered trenches — provide effective protection against 
the shockwavy n ragments of conventional ammunition, while stone and wooden 
structures also protect against pellet bombs. Ahere there are none one may take 
elter in ditches, sewers, other engineering facilities, and folds of the ter- 








Then the leader says that the American military began using incendiary weapons on 
a particularly broad scale as far back as the war in Korea. The use of incen- 
diary weapons by the Americans in Vietnam was on a scale unprecedented in the 
history of warfare. Employing "scorched earth tactics,’ in five years U. S. avia- 
tion dropped about 100,000 tons of napalm bombs on Vietnamese cities and villages. 
This barbaric experience was broadly utilized by the Israeli aggressors, espe- 
cially in Lebanon. 


The quantitative and qualitative growth in incendiary weapons broadened the range 
of missions performed with them. U. S, military specialists link this to the 
high effectiveness of incendiary weapons and their fairly low cost. 


The criminal wars of the imperialists in Southeast Asia and the Middle East showed 
that the aggressors would use incendiary weapons extensively to wipe out people, 
populated points, industrial facilities, transportation, forest, and crops. 


Incendiary weapons are subdivided depending on composition into: incendiary 
mixtures based on petroleum products (napalm); metalized incendiary mixtures 
(pyrogels); and thermite compounds. White phosphorus and its plasticized forms 


are a special group. 


Depending on the thickener and grade of fuel (gasoline, kerosene, diesel fuel, 
and lubricating oil), napalm mixtures are easily inflammable liquids or a jelly- 
like mass. They range in color from dark brown to colorless and transparent 

and create high-temperature (800-1,200 degrees C) centers that burn for 5-10 
minutes, giving off clouds of thick black smoke. 


Powdered metals (magnesium and aluminum) are added to napalm compounds to raise 
the burning temperature. These mixtures are called pyrogels. They are a 
doughy gray mass which burns intensively for 2-5 minutes with bright flare-ups 
and forms puffs of black smoke, Its burning temperature of 1,200-1,600 degrees C 
and higher makes it possible to burn through a thin layer of metal and create a 


stable center of burning. 


Thermite compounds are mechanical mixtures of iron oxide and aluminum which are 
ignited by special firing devices, burn without air, and create a temperature up 
to 3,000 degrees C without a large, open flame. Thermite easily burns through 
sheets of duraluminum and thin sheets of steel and iron. 


White phosphorus is a waxy, toxic substance that ignites spontaneously in air. 
When burning (at a temperature of 800-900 degrees C) it gives off a thick, 
pungent white smoke which causes burns ard poisoning. 


Incendiary weapons can be used in the form of aerial bombs of various caliber, 
aerial tanks, shells, mines, hand grenades, blocks, and cartridges. 


Napalm mixtures, the most widespread and extensively used, present a serious 
danger to people. Unlike fast-bhurning products such as gasoline, kerosene, and 
similar materials napalm has the ability to "stick" and thus concentrate the 
burning at one point. It thus causes very severe burns. In the process of 
burning napalm forms asphyxiating, toxic, heavy gases that flow through depres- 
sions on the terrain, shelters, and trenches. Burning napalm becomes liquefied 
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were subjected to large concentrations of carbon monoxide, It is recommended 
that pain killers and tranquilizers be used to localize the shock of pain in 
victims. Burns are treated with anesthetizing drugs and antibiotics. 


Appropriate security measures must be observed when extinguishing burning in- 
cendiary mixtures and ammunition. An incendiary bomb, canister, or any other 
container with burning napalm should be found quickly and carried out into the 
wind. The one who carries it should use a tool (pliers or gaff) witha fairly 
long handle and hold his breath or breath slightly through a cloth or gauze 
bandage held against the mouth in order to avoid burning the respiratory tract. 


It must be remembered that extinguished incendiary mixture can easily be ig- 
nited from a source of fire, and if there is phosphorus in it it can ignite 
spontaneously. Therefore, extinguished pieces of incendiary mixture are care- 
fully removed from objects and buried and burned in specially assigned places. 


In conclusion the training leader emphasizes that the experience of fighting 
the aggressors in Southeast Asia and the Middle East shows that the action of 
these types of weapons can be made significantly less effective if people have 
high moral-psychological stability, know the destructive factors of the weapon, 
and are able to protect themselves and fight the fire correctly. 
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[Article by Col Med Serv M. Gogolev: "Bacteriological Weapons"] 


[Text] One hour is allocated for study of the subject "Enemy Bacteriological 
(Biological) Weapons and Protection against Them." When beginning the training 
period it is necessary to emphasize the timeliness of the subject in connection 
with the constant arms race in the principal imperialist countries and the 
aggressive foreign policy of the United States and its allies in the military 
blocs. Despite the fact that the 26th session of the U. N. General Assembly 
unanimously approved the Convention on Banning the Development, Production, 
and Stockpiling of Bacteriological (Biological) and Toxic Weapons and on Their 
Destruction, reports appear periodicaily in the press about research being 
carried on in the United States to obtain bacteriological agents for military 
use. Thus, as long avo as 1971 the American newspaper WALL STREET JOURNAL re- 
ported that the U. S. Army was conducting at least 15 research projects to 
develop new types of bacteriological weapons. 


fhe fact of United States bacteriological sabotage against Cuba in 1980 has 
been proven. Dengue was spread among the population there and swine fever was 
spread among the animals and resulted in the death of almost 500,000 hogs. 
Bands of mercenaries being sent into democratic Afghanistan are armed with 


bacterial agents. 


[It is difficult to imagine the consequences of deliberate propagation of the 
agents of infectious diseases if the population does not know the steps 
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Next it is good to give a brief description of each method of using bacterio- 
logical weapons, calling attention to external signs by which their use can be 
recognized, 


For example, when bacterial aerosols are dispersed by the use of missiles, air- 
planes, balloons, shells, and other delivery means the areas of contamination 

may run into tens and even hundreds of square kilometers. External signs in this 
case are a misty cloud left behind as a trail by an airplane or balloon, fragments 
of missiles and shells, and remnants of balloons. But the resistance of microbes 
in an aerosol state (with the exception of spore-forming microbes) is usually 

low and depends on the season and even time of day, weather, direction of air 
currents, and other factors. 


The simultaneous occurrence of large-scale human and animal illnesses within 
definite areas may indicate acts of sabotage with bacterial weapons. In this 
case the contamination occurs secretly, without obvious outward signs, and the 
illness occurs somewhat later. The latent (incubation) period ranges from a 
few hours to several days and depends on the type of illness. It is relevant 
here to show a table of the incubation periods of various infectious diseases. 


The most persistent centers of infection occur when contaminated carriers 
(rodents, mites, and insects) are released, They can transmit the illness to 
new populations, maintaining a constant danger of human infection, The use of 
bacteriological weapons in this case may be indicated by findiag containers and 
other devices in which contaminated carriers are delivered, the appearance of 
rodents or insects that are not charcteristic of a particular locale or a sharp 
increase in their number, and finally, the occurrence of illnesses among people 


and animals. 


The use of a bacterial weapon leads to a center of bacteriological infection. 
This is an area of a city or other populated point or a national economic site 
which has been subjected to the action of the particular weapon and is the source 
from which the infectious diseases are spread. Trainees should solidly master 
the measures taken to defend against bacteriological weapons and the role of 


the population itself. 


Protective measures may be taken to prevent the infection of humans and animals. 
Above all, the agents of infectious diseases must not be permitted to get into 
the respiratory and digestive organs or on the skin and mucous membranes. Shel- 
ters provide reliable protection against aerosols, Gas masks, dustproof fabric 
masks and gauze bandages, special clothing, and capes also serve as means of 


protection. 


Humans may be infected by contact with a sick person or animal, through objects 
which a sick person has used, or upon consumption of contaminated food and water. 
Therefore, it is important to observe rules of sanitary hygiene rigorously: 
always keep indoor areas clean and wash them regularly with a disinfectant solu- 
tion. Food should be kept in closed containers that are inaccessible to insects 
and rodents. Water and milk can be used after hoiling, and fruit and vegetables 
should be carefully washed in boiling water. The body, personal clothing, and 
bed linen must be kept clean and the hands washed with soap. Veterinary 
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upervision agencies should be informed at the tirst suspicion of illness 
among animals. If someone in an apartment gets sick he should be isolated even 


Ss 
before medical workers arrive, He is care or by one person and uses only 
his own things. 
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Vaccination is an impuertant way to prevent infectious diseases, as is emergency 
treatment with antibiotics which retard the development or kill microbes that 
have penetrated the organism. The trainees should be shown the personal medical 
kit and reminded of the rules for taking the antibacterial substances in it. 

The physical condition of the organism, its toughness, also plays a part in pre- 
venting infectious disease. 


A quarantine status is instituted when large-scale infectious diseases occur 
among the population or for especially dangerous ilinesses (plague, smallpox, 
and cholera). The quarantine envisions complete isolation of populated points 
and prohibits entry into or exit from the zone or free movement of the popula- 
tion within it. National economic sites are put on a special status; workers 
and employees move into barracks and communication among shops and departments 
is cut off. Cultural and educational institutions and trade enterprises close 
down until receiving a special order. Bacteriological reconnaissance and de- 
contamination are organized in the quarantine zone, sick persons are actively 
identified, isolated, and treated, and the people who have been in contact with 
them are also identified and isolated. 


A regime of intensified medical surveillance is established in areas adjacent 
to the quarantine zone. It is also instituted in those cases where there is no 
d for the more rigorous quarantine status. 


A whole program of medical measures is taken in quarantine and observation 
zones: emergency prophylaxis and inoculation; treatment of sick persons; dis- 
infection of apartments where the illness is centered; and sanitary education 
work. 

In a center of bacteriological contamination it is essential to observe rules 

of behavior rigorously and to carry out the orders of medical workers. On the 
signal "chemical alert," which is also given when bacteriological contamination 
is threatened or detected, one should immediately take antibacteriological sub- 
stance No 1 from the individual kit, put on the gas mask and skin protective 

‘ar or use available materials and take shelter in the nearest protected struc- 


. 
xt 


r xx in a room. Leaving the center independently is forbidden. One must 
avoid contact with others around, observe the rules of personal hygiene rigor- 
susly, and not touch objects which may be contaminated with bacterial aerosols. 


ne must not eat or smoke until the rooms in which people are located have been 
‘contaminated. If a member of the family gets sick medical workers should be 


iotified immediately and the sick person must be isolated. 


material on the fourth subject is already familiar to many people in some 
jlegree. Therefore, it is recommended that the class be conducted in the form o 
i discussion. The leader should try to answer all the main questions that occur 
ymong the trainees and recommend literature to then. In conclusion, ld t 
emphasized that the destructive impact of bacteriological weapons is signifi- 
antly diminished where antiepidemic measures are well-organized and the en 


population follows the rules of personal hygiene. 


Ane 
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[Article by V. Mironov: "Film Festival — Lessons and Conclusions" |] 


[Text] The 3rd Festival of Amateur Movie and Slide Films, dedicated to the 50th 
anniversary of USSR Civil Defense, aroused contradictory feelings. The product 
of amateur film studios, film laboratories, and individual amateur filmmakers 
testifies to unquestioned successes. It is gratifying that on the eve of the 
60th anniversary of the formation of the USSR all Union republics submitted 
films for the festival. But their achievements on this level are far from 
identical. Year after year, from festival to festival, the amateur filmmakers 
of Russia, Latvia, the Ukraine, Georgia, Estonia, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, 
Moldavia, and Moscow are consistently successful. One can sense in this the 
purposeful, involved work of the corresponding Civil Defense Headquarters and 
schools and the skilled help their specialists gave to amateur filmmakers. And 
it is no accident that the list of prize winners included filmmakers from these 
republics, and the RSFSR Civil Defense headquarters was again awarded the chal- 
lenge cup and festival diploma for active work in preparation of training films 
and broad use of them to educate the public and propagandize civil defense. 


According to the jury's decision first prize for movies went to the work "Learn 
to Defend” by Georgian authors and the film "Our Civil Duty" (Latvia). The 
"silver" medal was shared by the films "Not a Sword but a Shield" (RSFSR) and 
"Preparations for Competition Among Radioactivity and Chemical Observation Posts" 
(Latvia), and the "bronze" went to "The Deputy Commander for Political Affairs 
at Civil Defense Exercises" (Ukraine) and "Preparation of Agricultural Pro- 
duction for Stable Work in Wartime” (Estonia). 


Among the slide films "Competition of Sanitary Teams" (Moscow) was judged best. 
The second place film was also from Moscow, "Light Our Way,'Zarnitsa'" [heat 
lightning, name of military game for young people]."' The third place winner 
was “Individual Protective Gear" (Belorussia). 


All the makers of winning movies and slide reels were named in th: order of the 
chief of USSR Civil Defense and awarded Certificates of Honor and money prizes. 


Honorable mention certificates and festival diplomas were also given to two 
amateur motion pictures from the Russian Federation "Civil Defense Is a Party 








Concern” and "Organization of a Comprehensive Site Exercise,"' two pictures sub- 
mitted by Ukrainian amateur filmmakers “The Main Thing in Training is Practical 
Work" and "The Center of Attention," and several other amateur movies: "Manual 
Construction of a Simple Shelter for 10 People” (Belorussia), "The Work of a 

Sanitary Team in a Hospital Division™ (Lithuania), "Civil Defense at a Sovkhoz- 


Tekhnikum" (Moldavia), and "Civil Defense at the YEF Industrial Site” (Latvia). 


Festival diplomas were also awarded to three slide reels by amateur filmmakers 
from the Russian ederation: "Technical Training Equipment,” “Physical Facilities 
for Civil Defense Training at a National Economic Site," and "Natural Disasters 
and Large-Scale Industrial Accidents,” and the work "Light Camouflage of the 
Population and a Nationa: Economic Site" (submitted by representatives of the 
Latvian SSR). 


Among the general run of moving pictures submitted for the festival the work of 
the director V. Rozenberg (Latvia) in the film "Life for Struggle and Labor,” 
the Estonian cameraman R. Linnas in the film "Preparation of Agricultural Pro- 
duction for Stable Work During Wartime," and the narrative text for the film 
"Yelgava Civil Defense in Operation" (written by E. Egliy of the Latvian SSR) 
clearly stood out. They were awarded memorial prizes. 


The films submitted for the festival from Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, and Kirghizia 
created quite a different impression. The audience was presented with numerous 
training methods errors, weak scenarios, and technical flaws in photography. 

One could sense that the corresponding civil defense headquarters and schools 
have obviously lowered their standards as to amateur filmmakers, that little 
guidance was provided, and civil defense specialists did not monitor and help 


them. 


It must also be observed that the number of training films did not increase sub- 
stantially over the preceding festival (and it was just less than five years 
between them!). This is a fairl, ‘tarming symptom in view of the pressing need 
today to use movies ad especially slide reels in the training process, which is 
becoming more and more intensive. Each ear 12 moving pictures and 12 slide 
reels on civil defense are produced. Tuis is plainly not enough considering 
the country's needs, That is why we always have certain hopes for the ama- 
teur filmmakers’ creative work shown at the USSR and republic festivals. With 
respect to the past, these hopes have not been fully satistied. In a number 

of republics the production of training films has been neglected and does not, 
unfortunately, produce good material. 


There is no question that amateur filmmaking brings pleasure to the authors and 
gives them a sense of satisfaction as artists whose work has received recog- 
nition and is useful to people. But of all these components it is the usefulness 
that should be the focus, solving timely problems of civil defense on the cre- 
ative level and achieving maximum impact on the viewer (trainee), 

amateur filmmakers followed this idea in photographing their films, the screen 
would not be so full of "report" frames and long moving caravans of buses and 
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[he monotony cf topics is also depressing, if we consider 
festival. The most popular subjects are competition among sanitary teams and 


i 








comprehensive site exercises. But while the former do not give a precise 
methodology for preparing and conducting such competition, the latter are gen- 
erally beyond the capabilities of amateur filmmakers. And is it worth spending 
film and effort on this if there is a good professional film on the subject? 
Wouldn’t it be better to take some particular part of an exercise, a distinct 
stage, perhaps choose even the most complex one, in order to show what to do and 
how to do it in a particular situation? We need more films that answer these 
questions, and not everyday civil defense chronicles made according to the prin- 
ciple "what I see is wnat I photograph." 


Mistakes with the selection of music and text also had a negative effect on the 
viewer. Certainly the impact is just the opposite of that desired when victims 
are pulled out of ruins to the music of the Kamarinskaya or the picture on the 
screen is one thing but the text is either lagging behind or has gotten far 
ahead. It is also unacceptable when the films show incorrect use of radiation 
and dosimetric instruments, incorrect methods of carrying victims away from cen- 
ters of destruction, and other mistakes which illustrate that the filmmakers 

are ignorant of civil defense matters or do not have the necessary skills. 


It is certainly true that if civil defense specialists in the local areas would 
take a more serious attitude toward these matters and consult with scenario 
writers and cameramen, there would be many fewer mistakes of this sort, It is 
not accidental that experienced amateur filmmakers and professional filmmakers, 
sharing their work know-how, spoke of the need to coordinate actions from the 
national Civil Defense headquarters to the level of local civil defense head- 
quarters and film authors. And if specific subject areas are given to each 
republic, we will not have duplicate films. But if the amateurs are to overcome 
their helplessness, they must have stable contacts with people working at civil 
defense headquarters and schools, receive effective help from various public or- 
ganizations, and maintain close creative contacts with professional filmmakers, 
journalists, and radio and television people. Many people have suggested organ- 
izing schools to train civil defense amateur filmmakers on a national or Union 


republic scale. 


Summarizing the results of this film festival, Lt Gen D, Mikhaylik, deputy chief 
of USSR Civil Defense, observed that generally it was successful and permitted 
the audience to evaluate the merits of many works by amateur filmmakers and to 
reveal shortcomings. He called on specialists at civil defense headquarters and 
schools to prepare the subjects more carefully and to be sure that no film is 
photographed unless they have approved the scenario. 


Participants at the festival unanimously emphasized that such measures will help 
to improve civil defense propaganda, teach them a great deal, arouse the competi- 
tive spirit, force them to evaluate their own works critically, and enable them 
to see the perspectives in their creative work, 
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[Article by G. Prikazchikova: "Test of Maturity"} 


[Text] Just before the national holiday of the 60th anniversary of the formation 
of the USSR, an important event took place in the life of one of the largest 
civil defense formations. This was the second all-Russian competition of volun- 
teer aid teams. It was dedicated to the great anniversary. 


In the five years that have passed since the first all-Russian competition a 
great deal has been done through the efforts of medical workers, Red Cross 
Society activists, representatives of civil defense headquarters, and of course, 
above all by the volunteer aid teams themselves. This is shown by the higher 
skill level demonstrated by participants in the present competition. 


The complex program did not catch them unprepared even though they had to do their 
work in "centers of nuclear and chemical destruction" under unusual conditions, 
that is, at night and they were not helped by the protracted fall rain which 


turned the competition site into a real swamp. 


under these very difficult conditions and with bad weather, the volun- 


But even 
Using small electric lamps and the meager, 


teer aid teams worked confidently. 
uneven light of a few bonfires which marked the boundaries of the "center," they 
quickly sought out the "victims," applied bandages and splints with professional 
skill, administered antidotes, provided other help, carried the "victims" of 


| co 


and loaded them onto means of tramsportation, There was a great 


on stretcners, 
deal of physical and emotional pressure, but all the same most of the teams were 


able to keep their spirits up and demonstrated that careful, sympathetic attitude 
toward those who needed help which has always been characteristic of Russian 


“sisters of mercy." 


The part of the competition program which was done during the daytime was not 
simple either In the first phase the list of assignments was not limited to 
i 


the five compulsory points, but also included a test of the abi] 


stretcher slings and tube syringes and to prepare stretchers for use. 
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The program of the fourth phase was interesting and intensive. The organizers 


of the competition did everything possible to see that the volunteer medics would 











be able to show graphically, in the process of specific practical tasks, their 
ability to work in a center of infectious disease, The referees watched care- 
fully to see that all established rules and safety precautions were followed 
when taking environmental samples, conducting final disinfection, and checking 
all apartments. The work of the volunteer aid teams in the hospital division 
was equally instructive. 


he participants in the competition were the 12 best volunteer aid teams. They 
came from Moscow, Leningrad, Tula, Novorossysk, Yaroslavl, Chita, Omsk, Kostroma, 
the Karelian ASSR, Khabarovsk Kray, and other regions of the Russian Federation. 
There were also Ukrainian guests representing one of the enterprises in Kiev, 

but they were not in the competition, 


3 


First prize went to the team from Leningrad (commanded by V. Atanelova, political 
instructor G. Kovalenko), while the representatives of the Uzlovskiy Machine 
Building Plant in Tula Oblast took second, The team from the Moscow Emitron 
Plant won third place. 


The girls from Leningrad were the suhject of conversation long before their 
results became known. This was at the opening of the competition. It was a 
windy and rainy autumn day and the spectators watching the opening ceremony 
tried to protect themselves from the bad weather, some with capes and some with 
umbrellas. The only ones who did not notice it were the principal subjects of 
the celebration, the competitors who stood motionless in ceremonial order. And 
one team attracted attention by its unseasonally light clothing. This is the 
somewhat unusual way that the eventual winner of the competition announced it- 


self. 

The further course of events showed that this team had more than just enviable 
endurance. In the very first phase, which was a real stumbl*ng block for a 
number of teams, the girls from Leningrad demonstrated self-control and an 
ability to mobilize. They worked skillfully in centers of "nuclear" and "chem- 
ical" destruction and took first place in competition with some very strong 


CO l lect ives. 


A competition of this scale is always a test of maturity. The more complex 
the program is, the more important such qualities as solidarity and a sense of 
comradeship, ability to withstand hardships, and the ability to overcom 
failures will be. 


In the first phase the team from Borisoglebsk in Voronezh Oblast received the 
strongest psychological blow. "Imagine," commander T. D’yachkova recalls, 
"the referees gave us almost 60 penalty points for putting on gas masks in- 
correctly. And what a stupid mistake it was! First we took the masks out of 
their cases, and only then did we close our eyes, It was so painful that even 
our political instructor Zoya Chumakova could not stand it and started crying. 
But what can you do? We made the dumh mistake, and we are to blame, So there 
is no need to grieve, we have to work. That is what they told the girls. And 


we have a rule in the team that if the political instructor and I have said some- 


‘ 


thing, no one goes against it." 


e to get hold of 


After the first phase they were in last place, but they were ab 
ly words needed 


l 
themselves. The commander and political instructor found the on 





at that moment to help them set their mind for further work. And in the end 
they took fifth place overall, a fairly good result, 


Some of the participants were competing in the all-Russian competition for the 
second time, and of course they wanted to do better than they did five years 
ago. One group was the team from the seaport of Pevek (commander M. Abakumova 
and political instructor N. Gasadova),. This time the team was able to get into 
the top ten, taking ninth place. 


They say you learn by mistakes, The only thing that is important is to be able 
to draw correct lessons from them. The medics from faraway Pevek proved that 
they can do this very well. Their weak point was once considered to be work in 
a center of infection. But at the present competition the referees working the 
fourth phase had no criticisms of them, Furthermore, all five referees headed 
by V. Strel'tsova evaluated their work as irreproachable. 


The work of the referees should be mentioned specially. This was the first time 
that the actions of volunteer aid teams were evaluated under the new statute at 
such an important competition, but the referees were able to handle their duties. 
The team members noted the calm, supportive atmosphere and the readiness of the 
referees to explain why penalty points were given. As a result, real training, 
and very eftective training went on during the competition. 


The atmosphere of supportiveness and comradeship was also typical of relations 
among the competitors. 
[t is thousands of kilometers from Chita to Karelia, but after the competition 
one more invisible thread of friendship stretched between these two regions of 
our country. At a difficult moment the team from Chita was rescued by their 
Karelian friends. What happened was that right before they went on to the route 
the girls from Chita were told to replace their gas masks because they did not 
match the equipment schedule. At this critical moment the team members from the 
nega Tractor Plant offered them theirs. And even if neither team won a prize, 
they both passed the test of maturity. 
[his competition dedicated to the 60th anniversary of the formation of the USSR 
was held under the banner of friendship and mutual understanding. 

iptions to Photographs [not reproduced]: Looking toward the Lenin mausoleum; 


luring a meeting with USSR Pilot-Cosmonaut and Hero of the Soviet Union V. 
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[Article by V. Frolov, candidate of technical sciences: "Roentgen or Rad?”] 


[Text] Let us begin by observing that neither the "rad" nor the "roentgen" was 
given the "blessing" of the new International System for use as physical units of 
measure, even though they are widely used in practice, in particular in radia- 
tion reconnaissance and dosimetric control instruments. It is true that the 
International System has a unit which is designated aS l rad, but this is 
the radian, a plane angle unit corresponding to roughly 5/7 degrees. 


What is the relationship between these two "unrecognized" units? They both owe 
their appearance to a fundamental physical phenomenon, the ionization of an 
irradiated body, thanks to which invisible radioactive emissions can be recorded. 
Let us look at this in somewhat more detail, because different interpretations of 
this are given in the training literature and manuals for using instruments. It 
is usually explained that one roentgen is that quantity of Gamma emission energy 
at which 2,082-107 pairs of ions form in each cubic centimeter of air. This 
number also characterizes the Gamma radiation energy that irradiates surrounding 
bodies. Thus, the destructive effect of radiation can be evaluated by the degree 
of ionization of the air. 


It should be observed that one roentgen is the unit of the so-called exposure dose 


of radiation. 


In the International System the unit of the exposure dose does not have a special 
name and is designated as one coulomb/kilogram (1 C/kg). It corresponds to the 
exposure dose of radiation which in one kilogram of dry air forms that number of 
ions whose total charge is one coulomb (more precisely, the total charge of the 
positive ions formed is equal to the sum charge of the negative ions charged and 
equal to one coulomb). It follows from this that one roentgen is equal to 


2.5810 coulombs/kilogram. 


Ir 
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personnel) it 
the exposure dose. 


civil defense tasks (above all to insure the radiation safety of formation 
is often more important to know the absorbed dose of radiation than 
This is the amount of radioactive energy absorbed by the 


person's organism. This is understandable because it is the absorbed dose that 
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disrupt physiological processes in the organism and in many ca 
tion sickness. One would think that it would not be especially 


a y al icuit to ting 
rey or the emission 


the absorbed dose, It should be sufficient to measure the en 


Cc 
striking the body (exposure dose), then the energy that has passed through the 


tC S 
body, and then find their difference. But exposure of the organism usually takes 
place from many directions, not just one. In addition the human body is not 
uniform, and radiation that has passed through it is dispersed in different 
directions. Therefore the very concrete concept of "absorbed dose" is unsuited 


for practical use. 


What is the solution? It turns out that the dose absorbed by the body can be 
evaluated all the same according to the ionizing effect which the radioactive 
emission has not on the body itself, but on the air adjacent to this body. TI 


is why we should not discard the earlier concept of the "exposure dose." But what 
relationship exists between its unit (roentgen) and the unit of the absorbed 

3 as | 

dose? 


The rad has been adopted as the unit of the absorbed dose. This word is made 
from the first letters of three English words; "radiation absorbed dose." One 
rad is the special unit of absorbed dose for which one gram of exposed substance 


absorbs the energy of 100 ergs. 


As already noted, the exposure dose does not have a name in the International 
a derivative unit, that is, obtained from others, basic units of 


system It is 
measure. But in view of the special importance of measuring the absorbed dose, 


the International System provided a special unit, the grey, which was named after 


an English scientist. One grey is the unit of absorbed dose for which one kilogram 
hus, one grey equals one 
Q 


yf exposed substance absorbs the energy of one joule. T 
joule/kilogram. Because one joule equals 10° ergs and one kilogram equ 
grams, the unrecognized unit "rad" will be 100 times smaller than the grey, that 


is, one rad is equal to 107° greys. 


[It is apparent that the more energy which strikes any body, the more can be ab- 
sorbed, that is, there is a proportional relationship between the exposure dosé¢ 
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In medical schools the students’ attention should be called to the characteristics 
of the destructive action of different ionizing emissions on the biological or- 
ganism and to ways to record their quantity. The point is that, strictly speak- 
ing the destructive effect of different emissions on the human organism is not 
adequate, even if the absorbed doses of each of them are similar, This means 

that the particular kinds of emission require specific preventive means and 
defenses. The concept of the equivalent dose is introduced for a quantitative 
consideration of the unfavorable biological effect of different emissions. 


Before institution of the Interntional System the "ber" was adopted as the unit of 
the equivalent dose. The word is made from the first letters of the expression 
"biological equivalent of the rad." One ber is the amount of absorbed dose of 

any emission which causes the same biological effect as one rad of Gamma radia- 
tion. Thus, the unfavorable effects of different radioactive emissions on a 
biological organism were compared to the unfavorable effects on it of Gamma radi- 
ation. From this it follows that the equivalent dose Deg = K*D, where D is the 
absorbed dose of the given type of radiation and K is the coefficient of emission 
quality (in radiobiology the concept of the "relative biological effectiveness" — 
OBE [in Russian] — corresponds to this coefficient). The coefficient K shows 

how many times greater (that is, more harmful to the organism) the effectiveness 
of the biological impact of the particular type of emission is than Gamma radia- 
tion or the same absorbed dose in the tissue, Because the coefficient K is a 
nondimensional quantity, the equivalent dose should have been measured in the 

same units as the absorbed dose, that is, in rads. But instead of the rad an- 
other, also unrecognized unit, the ber, was used to evaluate the equivalent dose. 
Thus, the equivalent dose in bers is equal to the absorbed dose in rads multiplied 


by the quality coefficient. 








Tahle 
Name of Quantity Measured Unit ee 
and Its Symbol Abbre- Relationship to Units of 
Full Name _viation International System _ 7 
Exposure Dose, Dox roentgen R 1 R= 2.58°107* C/kg 
Power of Exposure Dose, eon roentgens R/sec 1 R/sec = 2.58*10 * C/(keg*sec) 
per second, or 
roentgens 
per hour 
Absorbed Dose, D rad rad 1 rad = 0.01 grey 
Equivalent Dose, Deq ber ber l ber = 0.01 zivert 
[The quality coefficient is established on the basis of experimental data. For 
roentgen and Gamma emissions and emissions of Beta particles K = l, that is, 
the destructive biological effect from these emissions can be considered the same 
(naturally, with the same absorbed dose). But for neutron radiation K = 10, 
that is, the destructive effect of neutrons on the human organism is 10 times 
greater than Gamma quanta. For Alpha particles K = 20, which means that the 
harmful consequences for the organism are multiplied 20 times. 








These examples show that when we are speaking of human health Alpha particles 
cannot simply be brushed aside, as is often done in evaluating the general 
radiation situation. Of course one can protect oneself against them even with a 
sheet of cigarette paper because the mean free path of these particles in air is 
small and they do not even penetrate the epithelium of the skin. But if they 
get on the mucous membrane or, even worse, inside the organism, then their ex- 
tremely high ionizing capacity manifests itself fully. 

In the International System the equivalent dose is measured in ziverts. One 
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zivert is numerically equal to one grey divided by the quality coefficient. Be- 
cause one grey is equal to 100 rads, one zivert is equal to 100 rads/K = 100 bers. 


It is apparent that for roentgen, Gamma, and Beta emissions (K = 1) the equivalent 
dose in the Intermational System, expressed in ziverts, is numerically equal to 


i 
the absorbed dose in greys. 


Because several unrecognized units are happily coexisting with the units of the 
International System at the present time, the civil defense specialists mus 
able to understand these mutual relationships. This especially applies to the 
ability to evaluate a radiation situation by the data of several instruments 
whose readings may be correlated with different systems of measure. 

The table gives a graphic picture of the principal unrecognized units of measure 
used to evaluate a radiation situation. 
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(Article by Mar Avn A. I. Pokryshkin, Triple HSU, member of USSR Supreme 
Soviet Presidium: “Indestructible Union" ] 


[Text] Veterans of the past war remember that the Soviet Union's Anthem was 
published at the very height of fierce fighting against Hitler's hordes. Its 
words were exciting and measured: "Indestructible union of free republics..." 


indestructible union! It withstood a historic test of fire and iron and stood 
ut despite assertions by enemies of the first state of workers and peasants 


‘ “~ 


in the world about the inevitability of its collapse and ruin. 


Yes, many of the enemies of the Land of Soviets have counted in various years 
on the “erosion,” break-up and downfall of the union of free republics, and 
each time they have been forced to bury their hopes in the face of the Union's 
indestructibility and its life-asserting strength. The fact is that even 
Hitler's strategists, after attacking the Soviet Union, figured that strife 
among the Soviet nations would begin under the burden of military failures o 
the first period of war. Their hopes were not borne out and the fascist 
invaders’ card was trumped! Shoulder to shoulder, with a single impulse, the 
sons and daughters of the monolithic, multinational Soviet family fought 
enemy hordes on the land, at sea and in the air. Toilers of all republics 
ft 


he army with everything necessary for defeating the invaders. 


[That is our unified, indestructible, monolithic, powerful Soviet Union. For 
ix decades now it has been showing all mankind a graphic and convincing exam 
le of successful resolution of the problem of nationalities. 
The Leninist program for building socialism was based on condition of creation 
f indestructible friendship of the Soviet state's nations. It emphasized 
that the party must help in very quickly eliminating the actual inequality of 
nations, bring up workers in a spirit of internationalism and 


} } 4 —o 3 “ + ~ ,y 7 . > 1 4 ~ + ‘* «, “4 Am e+ " T “4F 
prothnern 1, and treat tne national feeiings of everv nation with care. Lenin 
wrote: Yhat is important for the proletariat’ it is not only important for 
} . } . _." . : 7 + «, ~~ a | ; ¢ e74 > sar + ome em 
tne proietariat, bdDut also essentially necessary ¢t provide it wlth a maximu! 
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Soviet citizens are fervent patriots. We are proud of our homeland. And how 
uld it be otherwise, for it is a mighty power, the light of progressive man- 
kind, the vanguard in the building of communism. Its expanses are beautiful 
ind vast. We pilots are especially very familiar with this. It stretches 
beneath the wings of aircraft 5,000 km from south to north and almost 10,000 km 
from east to west. The USSR, the largest country on the globe in territory, 
»ccupies almost one-sixth of the inhabited land area--22.4 million square 
<ilometers! These figures are known to every pupil, but I would like to men- 
tion them once again. They transmit the grandeur of our beloved homeland and 
its place on planet Earth. 

nder the Communist Party's direction the nation-builder and nation-creator 
achieved enormous historic successes. It was this nation's capable and 
industrious hands which erected the very large GES [hydroelectric stations} on 
the Volga and Dnepr and on Siberian and northern rivers, which developed the 

irgin and long-fallow lands in eastern regions. The Baikal-Amur Railroad is 

€ing built by concerted efforts, the natural gas and petroleum pipelines are 
being laid through the taiga and steppe expanses, and entire regions, cities 
ind villages are being transformed. 

he S iet citizen was the first in the world togo into near-earthorbit and now 
1utomatic stations and manned complexes are operating successfully in space. 

he flights by Soviet cosmonauts are graphic evidence of the enormous progress 

n development of science and technology and of the capacity of our economic 

tential. We achieved considerable successes in mastering nuclear energy and 
ising it for peaceful purposes, and in developing electronics, laser technol- 

P and production automation. 

g the years of building socialism the Soviet Union was transformed into a 
major air wer. The USSR now holds first place in Europe and second place in 
the wor tne volume of industrial production. ur untry accounts for a 
fift f all world industrial production. We are in first place in the world 

the production of petroleum, coal and iron ore, in smelting iron and steel, 
Ke firing, in producing mineral fertilizers, tractors, diesel locomo- 
ti ; ectri locomotives, cement, woolen fabrics, leather footwear, granu- 

ite igar, animal il and so on. And all this is for man, for the sake f 

proving the people's welfare. 

The nat -toiler achieved wonderful successes in fulfilling plans of the llth 
ive-Year in. Housing mstruction assumed an enormous scope, the produc- 

t j f consumer eg is is growing and the Food Program is being accom- 

pli ed. rt, the labor watch is in fuil swing. The Soviet people are 

wort rating the sSSR's 60th anniversary. 


i pers who built the future sparing no effort and making any 
2 person who, having passed through all ordeals, himself changed 
gnition and combined in himself an ideological conviction, enormous 

gy, culture, knowledge and the ability to apply it. It was a person 


fervent patriot, was and always will be a consistent interna- 
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iving in a troubled world and not through our fauit. Imperiali 
the United States and certain other western powers continue t 
e aggressive military blocs and spin the flywheel of the arms 
ese conditions the party obligates us all to display supreme vi 
ngthen the Motherland’s economic and military might in every wa 
5 now are such that the Army and Navy's level of combat readine 
ligher. We must work constantly on improving combat readiness 
nally responsible manner based on growing demands. Then no cha 
g will catch us unawares. 
s is effective," noted Leonid Il'‘ich Brezhnev at a conference 
jers in the Kremlin, “when it rests on a state's real economic 
might, on the people"s boundless support and on firm friendshi 
illiance with allies and friends." 
y is doing everything so that the Armed Forces of the Soviet Un 
to have all necessary means for performing their responsible m 
1 reliable guardian over the Soviet people's peaceful labor an 
iniversal peace. 
yrking and living according to Lenin's precepts and we always r 
words that "we must accompany our steps toward peace by straini 
tary readiness.’ Lenin considered a very important condition tft 
ning the country not only to be the creation of a powerful arm 
lusion of workers in military organizational development. 
ut including the broad masses in military training have been e 
ie manner since the first days of October. Voluntary militar 
rganizations such as the USSR Society tor Assistance to Defe 
c f Friends of the Air Force and a number of others began t 
t simultaneously with the foundation of the USSR in the 1920's. 
e < a304 ; os - ] man a 7 f+ at & j — — on + _—s 
Cl JUICE wWOn oOroaac popuiaTricy. A unit led, iInilcnwice Miiiltl 
society-- aviakhim [Society for Assistance t letenss , t 
-Chemical Industry], the predecessor of the present USSR DOSAA 
inuary 192/7. 
t transformations which took place in the USSR touched every re 
rner of tne untry and varied in their importance--large a 
t "egardaie f this they were substantial and poncerdadie. e 
togr fr the early 1930's: a smiling girl in veralls 
idset is looking into the sky with her hand shading her face. 
pan Low to f 1 - "yp, Faas Ssumnec ~ 
graz ls a Drier caption: raracnute jumps have become a 
uleyma Mamedova, an Azerbaijan girl, also enjoys them.’ 
t ler is fact, which has become commonplace tor ir Ji 
rder ¢t inderstand once again the grandeur of transformati 
0 try’ itlying areas. 
tar- f ear t sands tf pilots, glider pi ts, par tist 
I } rat who became skilled det« it t ne t 
ittles against the enemy were prepa 
iti id in its liubs, sections ar! ir ; ‘ 
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thousand pilots who were decorated with the Gold Star tf a Hero for military 
exploits got their start into the sky from the air club airfields. 

traditions laid down by Oscaviakhim are »reserved and are being improved. 
\s before, under the direction of party and soviet entities DOSAAF organiza- 
tions are performing many-sided work in the military-patriotic indoctrination 
[ workers, especially the youth; they are preparing specialists for the Army, 
Navy and national economy; and they are developiug technical and applied mili- 
tary sports. Such sports as aircraft, helicopter, parachute, glider, aviation 
model building and hang gliding sports enjoy special popularity. Boys and 
girls willingly join aviation sports clubs, sections and circles, assault the 
fifth ocean with a fervent desire and achieve high results in this matter. 
technical and applied military sports have assumed broad scope in many DOSAAF 
rganizations of the Russian Federation, in the Ukraine, in Belorussia, 
eorgia and Lithuania as well as in other republics. In the anniversary year 
many of our sportsmen have made dozens of corrections to the world record 
table. We are proud of the fact that, like her predecessor Valentina 

resnhkova, the second woman cosmonaut in the world, Svetlana Savitskaya is an 
alumn f the Defense Society. 
But mu more has to be done, especially in the ideological conditioning of 
the young people and in the further improvement and increase in the effective- 
less of all mass defense and patriotic work in every enterprise, in every 
illage and every educational institution--everywhere Soviet citizens work and 
live. We have to bring up Defense Society members in a spirit of constant 
readiness to defend the Motherland; to conduct extensive propaganda among the 
population f military knowledge and the heroic traditions of the party, peo- 
ple and the SSR Armed Forces; and conduct systematic work to prepare the 

uth for military service. The accomplishment these pressing tasks 
inquestionably will contribute to a further strengthening of our great Mother- 
i id’ S 1ioOm] and defense might. 

rt entra Ommittee eneral Secretary mrade Yu. »- ANUroOpo' emph isized 

t the traordinary CPSU Central Committee Plenum that we have the strength 

‘ and is helping us in the most ifficult moments and whict 
iow is t i mplish the most urgent tasks. is strength is the unit I 
irt p* le, unit tf party ranks, the irty's collective wisdom a ts 
‘ Live ¢ se TSNHIp. 

¢ lg? iwarenes ind rganization of Soviet itizens an their seitiess cece 
itive ibor represeé the indestructible unity of party and peoples 
guarantee ot ur new cesses in the building ot mr ism and in the strug- 
e for increasing the might of our Soviet homeland. 

p Kryl"s liny’, 1982 
6904 








DOSAAF AND MILITARY COMMISSARIATS 


NINTH DOSAAF CONGRESS DISCUSSED 


Moscow KRYL‘'YA RODINY in Russian No 2, Feb 83 (signed to press 12 Jan 83) 
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[Article by Lt Gen V. Mosyaykin, deputy chairman of USSR DOSAAF CC: 
to 9th USSR DOSAAF Congress Speak: Greater Activeness, Efficiency and 


- ott 
tive | 


(Text}] ...The defense collective of the Novozybkov Machine Tool Building 
Plant is one of the best in Bryansk Oblast. The machine tool builders took an 


' 
honorable prize place at the All-Union Contest of Primary DOSAAF Organizations 
dedicated to the USSR's 60th anniversary. This success is the natural result 

of purposeful, creative indoctrinational work which is organized and conducted 
under the direction of the party committee. The DOSAAF plant committee is 
headed by Leonid Stanislavovich Kaminskiy, a big-hearted, hardworking, effi- 

cient person. He tries to ensure that the defense organization takes in the 


entire collective with its influence and actively attracts young people to 


mass defense work. 


Successful forms have been found here for linking military-yatriotic propa- 
ganda and the spread of military-technical knowledge. Lectures and briefi 


are given regularly on military-patriotic topics and meetings are arrange: 
D I ar 


with soldiers on leave, Great Patriotic War participants and labor veterans. 
Recently an evening gathering was held with predraft-age yvuth on the topic: 
"The Soviet Army--an Army of Patriots and Internationalists." Privates and 
\CO's of different nationalities took part in the meeting. They told young 
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performing combat service, how they were living and fulfilling the tasks 
med them, and how they were perfecting military expertise. 
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doing everything to bring up worthy defenders of the Motherland and to 
strengthen the country's economic and defense might. 


In these days Defense Society members, like all Soviet citizens, are answering 

resolutions of the November 1982 CPSU CC Plenum with new labor achievements 

and are unfolding socialist competition for successful implementation of plans 
f the third year of the Five-Year Plan. They are greeting their 9th All- 


Union DOSAAF Congress worthily. The congress will sum up results of the many- 


At the November 1982 CPSU CC Plenum CPSU CC Ceneral Secretary Comrade Yu. V. 
Andropov noted: "Imperialism's aggressive intrigues force us along with the 
traternal socialist states to show concern, and serious concern, about keeping 
the defensive capability at a proper level."’ For DOSAAF committees and organ-~ 
izations this signifies an improvement in the quality and effectiveness of all 
our work and an improvement in the indoctrination of Society memvers in a 
spiritof high political vigilance and constant readiness to defend the Mother- 
land and the interests of world socialism. The effectiveness of military- 
patriotic indoctrination is the focus of the Defense Society's attention. In 
conformity with party demands and the CPSU CC Decree "On a Further Improvement 
in Ideological and Political Indoctrination Work," Lenin readings, theme 
nignts, meetings with veterans and labor and war heroes, lectures and brief- 
ings have seen further development and have been enriched with deeper content. 
DOSAAF organizations have begun to take a more active part in the All-Union 
four to Places of Revolutionary, Combat and Labor Glory of the Soviet People 
ind in the "Zarnitsa™" and "Orlenok" military sports games. There has been a 
noticeable increase in the level of monthlong campaigns of mass defense work. 
Lenin's ideas about defense of the socialist homeland and the Soviet people's 
mass heroism in fighting for their Motherland's freedom and independence are 
being propagandized thoroughly. All this helps prepare young people to defend 


tne sociaiist nomeiand. 


Many DOSAAF organizations of Moscow, Leningrad and the oblast, Omsk and Amur 
blasts, the Ukraine and Uzbekistan arrange military-patriotic work skillfully 
ind imaginatively. Their work is characterized by a search for new and more 


-ffective means and methods of giving the youth access to our people's heroic 
past Meetings with frontline heroes and rallies at glory monuments and memo- 
rial complexes are meaningfully, emotionally and solemniy conducted. There is 
stepped-up work by DOSAAF collectives of schools of general education and 


> 


i 


ynal-technical schools. Constant concern is being shown to perfect 


Natriotic, labor and moral indoctrination and to improve the etfectiveness of 
work. It was not by chance that these and a number of other organizations 
were declared winners in the 1982 socialist competition and were presented 
with challenge red banners of the AUCCTU, Komsomol CC and USSR DOSAAF CC. 
Meanwhile it should be noted that the level of work of some Society mmittees 
ind organizations still does not fully meet today's demands In a number ot 
places it is arranged in a stereotyped, boring manner, without vim and without 
in imaginative use ot the built-up experience. For example, serious deficien- 
ies in military-patriotic and mass defense work were noted in collectives of 





Arkhangelsk Oblast. There is still little concern being shown here to bring 

in the public at large for military-patriotic indoctrination. Attention has 

iet up working with the rural youth. Many organizations in the village 

show no activeness and rarely hold indoctrinational activities. Technical and 
aviation knowledge is poorly propagandized. 

Une f the reasons for these deficiencies is that some DOSAAF committees do 

not always work objectively with the aktiv, make incomplete use of foremost exper- 
ience i analyze reasons for unsatisfactory work in shallow manner. there 

are stil! trequent instances where the indoctrinational work of defense 
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DOSAAF AND MILIT 


FAILURE TO MEET CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULES FOR DOSAAF FACILITIES NOTED 


Moscow SOVETSKIY PATRIOT in Russian 9 Feb 83 p l 
[Unattributed lead article: "Discipline cf a Construction Project"] 


_Text] Just what is discipline in construction? It is first and foremost 
precise rhythm and strict execution of scheduled work according to a precisely 
mined timetable. Any departure from the schedule is a violation of 


tion discipline, which makes construction longer and more costly. 


ll this of course is well known both to clients, which in the Defense Society 


‘ 
io ae © 


are uSually DOSAAF committees, and to the contractors. 


with what does construction of a facility begin -- with the foundation, with 
site excavation? No. The client's first concern is to specify ceilings, to 
obtain a construction site, and to acquire technical documentation. And 

fre warty he loses time on these activities. 


preparation period for construction of a new building for the production 
combine of the Rostov Oblast DOSAAF Committ dragged on. It is true that work 
is now in progress at the site, but more than a year has passed since the 
decision was made to erect the building. Things were delayed by the process of 
lesignating requisite ceilings. The committee succeeded in "breaking through" 
these problems, but not as quickly as would have been desired. 


period of construction is also sometimes delayed because clients 
seek to obtain the plans for a facility or even an entire complex all at one 


time, ignoring stage-by-stage acquisition of drawings. Sometimes they do not 
want to use available standard plans, which merely require adjustment to the 


fic site, but prefer individual plans, which makes construction 
ly and makes it take longer. 


kr they put up with the use of expensive materials. and complex equipment. 
Recently the construction oversght and technical expertise department received 
technical documentation for construction of a DOSAAF training combine in the 


sovo, Moscow Oblast. What ensued? Experts, examining the plans, 


uggested reducing the estimated cost by employing inexpensive materials and 
/ t ~ > ‘ 
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MILITARY SCHOOLS AND ACADEMTES 


SELECTION OF CANDIDATES FOR MILITARY AVIATION INSTITUTIONS 


. _ , ry Curae r ~ \ry - y s — 7 ny 3 a7 et ee = ; 9 r ry 

foscow KRYL’ YA RODINY in Russian No 2, Feb 83 (Signed to press ZZ Vec 62) 
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(secondary school pupils present a certificate about current progress), birth 
certificate and three notarized photographs (without headgear, size 
4.5 x 6 cm). 


Candidates submit the passport, service record or draft registration slip, 
origina] documents on secondary education and birth certificate to the 
acceptance commission on arrival at the military educational institution. 


Candidates’ travel to the schools is performed on dates prescribed for taking 
entrance exams by a summons from the schoois through military commissariats 
and unit commanders, who issue them documents for free travel. Candidates who 
arrive at school are provided with free food and lodging. 


Competitive entrance exams in higher flight and engineering schools of the Air 
Force are held to the extent of the secondary school curriculum in mathematics 
(written and oral), physics (oral), Russian language and literature (written). 


Entrance exams in secondary aviation schools are held in two subjects: Russian 
language and literature (written) and mathematics (oral). In addition, candi- 
dates from among civilian youth are tested in physical preparation to the 
extent of requirements of individual norms of the USSR GTO [Ready for Labor 
and Defense] complex. 


Entrance exams are held from 15 July through 5 August. Persons awarded a gold 
or silver medal on completion of secondary school or who completed a secondary 
specialized educational institution with an honors diploma take only one exam 
in mathematics (written or oral) on entering higher military aviation schools. 
If they pass the exam in this discipline with a grade of “outstanding” they 
are freed from further exams, but if they receive grades of "four" or "three" 
they also take exams in the other disciplines presented in the entrance exams. 
Secondary school graduates awarded the “For special successes in study of 
individual subjects" honor certificate are freed from taking exams in these 
disciplines on entering secondary military aviation schools. 


The tollowing persons are enrolled in military educational institutions with- 


Out entrance exams: 


Heroes of the Soviet Union and Heroes of Socialist Labor; Suvorov school 
graduates--in higher command schools (with a four-year course of instruction) ; 


Persons who completed secondary schools with a gold or silver medal or 
secondary specialized educational institutions with an honors diploma as well 
as graduates of Suvorov military and Nakhimov naval schools--for secondary 


military schools. 


In addition, persons who successfully (with a grade of "good" or "“outstand- 
ing'’) completed the first or subsequent courses of civilian univers:ties in 
specialties corresponding to a given school’s profile and who meet other 
requirements for entry into military aviation schools can be enrolled in the 
first course of higher and secondary military aviation schools without 
entrance exams and after an appropriate interview. 


NO 
Ww 








irst-term and extended-term servicemen who are outstanding i mbat and 
political training (for at least one year) and who have been announced as such 
in a military unit order are accepted into aviation schools rs mcours on 

ynndition of a positive result from taking entrance exams. Extended-term 
servicemen also are accepted hors concours on entering secondary military 
schoo iSe 
Candidates sent for study on unionwide Komsomol passes issued by rayon and 
city Komsomol committees and unit political departments, and foremost workers 
and kolkhoz members enjoy a preferential right in competition among school- 
leavers who received an identical number of points. Graduates of youth 
military-patriotic schoois under military schools, persons from among the 
civilian youth awarded honor certificates after completion of secondary 
school, and also those who submitted doctments about active participation in 
school and other circles, olympiads, cortests and reviews held by higher edu- 
cational institutions and by organizatiuns also have a preferential right on 
entering aviation schools among persons who received an overall identical 
number points in exams. 
[he competitive selection of candidates from among servicemen and the ivilian 
youth i nducted separately in corformity with the overall number of points 
composea grades received in entrance exams and the mean arithmetic grade 
for al isciplines from the document on secondary education. 

’eriods of training in higher flight schools are four years, and in secondary 
aviation-technical schools they are three years. 
During training cadets are granted a 2-week vacation and a month's leave with 
ree travel each year. 

" A 


omplete school are given the rank of "lieutenant" and 


Y 


lieutenant 


. ' . Bi ? . . . . . 1 ” ' 
technical service and are issued a unionwide diploma with award of the corre- 
sponding rating. 

HE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCE ACCEPTANCE OF CADETS FOR THE FIRST COURSE 

rmavir Xed-Kbanner Higher Military Aviation School for Pilots (352918, city of 
Arma. it. .Ta snodar Kray) > 
syzra iigher Military Aviation School for Pilots (446007, city of Svzran-/, 
Kuybyshe blast); 
Saratov Higher Military Aviation School for Pilots (410601, city of Saratov, 
9/0 [post ffice} Sokol); 
{ helyatl ine V ; pa mNNe Hig} > oe it r A ; ace Cr . ] e Yr Natrigqoant a ;mont 

} iVvyaDI1INnSK neg panner’r ! lgyner mlid ary AVIiation ocnooi a Ui WAV1IZACOTS Abe lla 
50th Anniversary of the Komsomol (454015, city of Chelyabinsk-15). 
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PERCEPTIONS, VIEWS, COMMENTS 


COMMENTARY ON NATO ‘AUTUMN FORGE 82' 
Moscow KRYL'YA RODINY in Russian No 1, (signed to press 13 Dec 82) p 31 
[Article by P. Ivanov: "In the Heat of War Hysteria"] 


[Text] The militaristic fever in the NATO aggressive bloc continues unabated. 
While the Soviet Union has once again publicly confirmed its steadfast desire 
for detente and its peace-loving policy, the drums of war are beating ever 
louder in the U.S.A. President Reagan announced a new round in the arms 

race, specifically the development of 100 MX nuclear strategic missiles. 


The newspapers are filled with reports of the large-scale military "games" of 
the North Atlantic Alliance armed forces. Huge maneuvers on land and in the 
air were conducted under the code name “Autumn Forge 82." In the framework 
of this military demonstration there were in all more than 20 series of dif- 
ferent exercises throughout the entire NATO operating zone--from Cape North 
in northern Norway to the Mediterranean, from the eastern shores of the 
Atlantic to the regions adjacent to the borders of the GDR, Czechoslovakia 
and the other socialist countries. More than 300,000 soldiers and officers 
took part in the exercises. The American General B. Rogers, supreme com- 
mander of the combined NATO armed forces in Europe, led the exercises. 


The primary "military action" theater was Certral Europe. The U.S.A.-to-West 
Germany "air bridge" was used to transfer 19,000 American soldiers and 30,000 
tons of equipment and armament to Europe. The troops from beyond the ocean 
were greeted ceremoniously at the Air Force bases in Frankfurt, Stuttgart 

anc Ramstein. With berets tilted down over their eyebrows, in helmets and 
with automatic rifles the soidiers proudly and arrogantly descended the steps 
of the heavy military transport airplanes onto the West German soil, feeling 
right at home here. 


The Pentagon generals try to inculcate and reinforce this feeling of arro- 
gance in the American soldiers. It is the Pentagon that decides how many 
soldiers and what weapons are to be delivered to the European continent from 
across the ocean. They are given these rights by two military agreements 
signed last year between the FRG and the U.S.A. One of these agreements pro- 
vides for the rearming of the Bundeswehr with new American Pershing-2 mis- 
siles, the other provides for “Support in Time of Crisis and in War." The 
latter agreement gives the U.S.A. the right to transfer in the course of ten 








days to the FRG by air ten divisions in addition to the four divisions already 
there, and also 1,000 military planes. 


It is well known that the anti-American mood is growing in the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries. This mood is also reflected among the individual members 
of NATO. Therefore American propaganda is attempting in all possible ways 

to convince the Europeans that the U.S.A. is maintaining its troops in Europe 
not for the sake of tleir hegemonic interests, but rather only because of 
"solidarity" with Europe and for the sake of "saving" Europe from the "Soviet 
military threat." The participation of the overseas divisions in the Autumn 
Forge 82 maneuvers was intended to demonstrate the "ability" of the U.S.A. 

to rapidly reinforce the Atlantic Alliance in case extraordinary circunm- 
Stances should arise. 


In the course of these exercises the territory of the West German Baden- 
Wurttemberg, Northern Bavaria and Hessen areas were actually in the situ- 
ation of a forbidden zone. As darkness fell the inhabitants of this area 
were forbidden to go out into the streets, to "avoid undesirable incidents.’ 
In the course of the exercises, however, the "guests" from over the ocean 
caused considerable loss to the land owners, and there were human casualties 
as well. And the continuous roar of hundreds of jet airplanes and helicopters 
gave no rest, day or night, not only to the West Germans but also to the 
Belgians, Dutch, French and Luxembourgers. The units of the Second and Fourth 
Combined Tactical Air Groups of the Air Forces of the U.S.A., FRG, England, 
Canada and other nations participated in the military air exercise. They 
operated over vast regions. From 1300 to 2000 aircraft sorties were made 

each day. The West German citizen had something to upset his nerves during 


those days. 


' 


The news paper DIE WELT reported under a bold headline: “Air War for Germany." 
"This war begins at the USAF air base in Nevada and terminates in Europe, in 
the immediate vicinity of the zone boundaries." According to the data of AIR 
FORCE magazine, the U.S.A. has on the European continent at the present time 
450 air bases and other permanent installations. And each such American base 
is a “country within a country." Near the West German city of Stuttgart 
(Baden-Wurttemberg Lande) there was constructed an airfield, intended spec- 
ifically for deplaning here of the American soldiers, and also tanks, armored 
personnel carriers and other military equipment arriving from across the ocean 
on the heavy military transport airplanes of the Hercules and Galaxy type. 


It is not only the FRG that the American generals have their sights set on. 
The Atlantic Alliance strategists are devoting particular attention to norchern 
Norway, as the region which is closest to the borders of the Soviet Union and 

a region having great strategic importance. The military ai:fields in Norway 
are being hurriedly re-equipped for reception of the “*-111 strategic bombers. 
Extensive combined sea, land and air exercises "Bold Guard" were conducted in 
the waters of the Norwegian, North and Baltic Seas, and also on the territory 
of Denmark and in the northern part of the FRG. Fifty thousand militery per- 
sonnel and more than 1,500 tanks and 250 military airplanes and 160 ships 
participated in these exercises. 











We should note that the demonstration of military force has recently taken 
place in accordance with the "advanced front line" theory, which is "stylish" 
today at NATO Headquarters. It was not just by chance that the Autumn Forge 
82 and the other maneuvers were geographically shifted to the east, toward 
the borders of the socialist countries. 


General B. Rogers, Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, is a fervent proponent 
of the "advanced front lines" plans. ‘Military actions of the NATO troops on 
enemy territory are an essential part of the ‘advanced forward lines’ con- 
cept,'’ said General Rogers in an interview with the correspondent of the West 
German paper DIE WELT. 


Wes ern information sources noted that in the course of the exercises the 
spirit of hatred for the Soviet Union and for the people of the cther social- 
ist countries was planted firmly among the NATO soldiers. The NATO propagan- 
dists continue to tirelessly drum into the heads of their soldiers the idea 
of the "Soviet military threat," and they call on their soldiers to be ready 
for combat against "militant communism." 


Sabre rattling is intended to serve as a means of military pressure and open 
intervention in the internal affairs of governments which have for a long 
time carried out their independent policies and built a new life following 

a pattern other than the American way. The special outbrust of NATO mil- 
itaristic activity coincides with the failure of the imperialistic plans in 
regard to the Polish Peoples Republic. 


The military demonstration of the imperialists in another provocation with a 
global goal. This activity is specifically directed toward building up war 
hysteria in Europe, in order through this commotion to ensure equipping of 
the European continent with missiles of various types and to transform the 
nations of the Atlantic Alliance into a nuclear bridgehead for the unleashing 


of a new war. 


All this is leading to firm protests by the public of the European countries 
and is obliging the Soviet people to watch ciosely the intrigues of the 
enemies of peace. 


COPYRIGHT: '"Kryl'ya Rodiny," 1983. 
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revolutionary changes such as in Ethiopia, South Yemen, the DRA and Iran; a 
sharp and intensive internal struggle between the forces of progress and re- 
action; and the trailblazing desire of a section of a number of countries’ 
ruling circles to free themselves of excessive U.S. dependence and strengthen 
their own sovereignty. 


Washington's reaction to all this is hostile. And it has replied to the 
processes occurring in the region's countries by trying to expand and 
"legitimize" the U.S. armed forces" permanent presence in the Indian Ocean 
and to categorically threaten the region's governments and peoples with 


the use of military force. 


Washington raised the question of the use of force as far back as 1973 over 
the Arab oil exporting countries’ embargo on oil supplies to the United States 
and other Western countries during the October War in the Near East. Since, 
as it turned out, the United States lacked sufficient forces at that time 

to carry out its threats, the Pentagon began to seek the allocation of vast 
resources for the creation of such forces. And it obtained them. 


In 1977, President Carter signed Directive 18 which instructed the Pentagon 

in the creation of the rapid deployment forces numbering 110,000 men 
litary operations in Third World countries. Between 1979 and 1980, 
period ot the Iranian revolution and the U.S.-Iranian crisis, the Pentagon 
ped uf] e creation of those policing forces and set up the headquarters 
the rapid deployment force command in Florida. 


With the advent to power of the Ronald Reagan administration, even greater 
ignificance began to be attached to the issue of training U.S. armed forces 
for combat operations in developing states. The administration announced 


the increase of rapid deployment force numbers to 300,000 men and the 
expansion of their proposed areas of operation. 


In this special attention was paid, as before, to Southwest Asia. But where- 
the Carter administration counted on irrdlementing its military strategy 

in that region mainly by using rapid deployment forces based in the United 
States, the Reagan administration began to view its military tasks there 

on a ditterent level. As the White House decision to create CENTCOM shows, 
emphasis is now being placed on expanding and intensifying the permanent 

5S. military presence thousands of miles from the United States by means 


or invasl1on ftorces. 


Thus the national liberation movement zone and the Asian, African and also 
tT ¢ 


Latin American developing countries are again the immediate targets of U.S. 
imperialism's adventurist strategy as they were during the period of U.S. 


aggression in Indochina. The Reagan administration's military budget provides 
for an unprecedented growth in appropriations not just for strategic 

attack facilities against the USSR and the other socialist countries and not 
just ior medium-range nuclear weapons. A large part of the budget is taken 

on stockpiling conventional arms which are being widely used in 
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[The Pentagon's letters do not hide the fact that they regard potential 
military actions in particular regions of the developing world, in particular 
ix the Persian Gulf, as the "proiogue" to "more extensive" military clashes 
including between the United States and the USSR, without 
possibility of developing such conflicts into world war. 
blackmail, intimidation and aggression with which Washington intends 
back up and implement its imperial ambitions in the developing countries 
is a direct threat to peace and security. 
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The Soviet Union and tne socialist community countries oppose Washington's 
aggressive sirategy with a constructive program of peace and the strengthen- 
ing of international security. As the Warsaw Pact states’ political 
declaration says, "The removal of the causes of many conflicts requires 

the definitive elimination of all vestiges of colonialism and racism and 

the abandonment of the policy of neocolonialism, oppression and the exploita- 
tion of other peoples." No one is allowed to establish "spheres of interests' 
or "spheres of influence," to use or threaten to use force or to pursue a 


policy of negemonism. 
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